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When It Comes to Seats 
Get Comfort First 


COMMUNICATION signed “Critic” published 

elsewhere in this issue ridicules those railway men 
who have purchased slat seats for recently built cars. 
While “Critic” goes pretty far in his discussion, there 
is some merit to his contention. Many railway men have 
long since been capitalizing upon the merchandising 
value of the spring cushion, even to the extent of in- 
sisting on its installation in the safety cars against 
the counter efforts of the stanch light-weight advo- 
cates. The car rider hardly expects the same luxury in 
deep spring seats on a street car that he finds in his 
or his neighbor’s automobile, when he pays but a few 
cents for his ride. Nevertheless, a slat seat, or an 
unsprung car seat covered with rattan, does offer a 
very noticeable contrast, and hence helps to make the 
ear rider want less to make his travel by street car. 
People do not like unsprung seats, and incidentally they 
do not like longitudinal seats. Certainly this matter 
of comfort and the ruling likes and dislikes of patrons 
is a very important factor in the general problem of 
merchandising transportation. The ride must be made 
as attractive as possible commensurate with the price, 
and it would seem that the slight saving in weight 
or the slight saving in first cost and maintenance from 
the use of slat seats are of minor importance as com- 
pared with the difference in degree of passenger com- 
fort between slat seats and cushion seats and backs. 


A Good Time to Start an 
Employee Thrift Organization 

LECTRIC railways can well encourage thrift move- 

ments among their employees. Somie companies, 
like the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, have al- 
ready taken steps along this line, even to the extent of 
having weekly account books printed especially for their 
men. An employee with property is likely to be a 
better workman than one without, one reason being 
that he can keep his mind on his work better because 
he has less financial worry. 

During the war several extended campaigns were in- 
augurated to encourage corporations to start thrift or- 
ganizations among their employees, and the electrical 
industry took a special interest in them because of the 
strong advocacy of such a plan by Henry L. Doherty, 
who personally gave a great deal of time to the study 
of various plans of employee thrift organizations. 
These campaigns were conducted, in a number of in- 


stances, under the name of Franklin, because in “Poor 


Richard’s Almanac” and in other writings Benjamin 
Franklin made a great point of the virtue of thrift. 
Fortunately, the idea is not being dropped with the 


termination of the war, and the fact that Jan. 17, 1923, 


will be the anniversary of the birth of Franklin has 
led to the naming of next week as “National Thrift 


P. Week.” The announced purpose is to organize 5,000 


> 


Benjamin Franklin thrift clubs in industrial and com- 
mercial organizations, and in other ways to stimulate 
individuals to think straight and act wisely in regard 
to personal money matters in the realm of earning, 
spending, saving, investing and giving. 

The encouragement of a thrift club is something 
which could well be taken up by every electric railway 
beneficial association. The conditions surrounding rail- 
way employment are such as to stimulate the practice 
of thrift. To a greater extent than in almost any 
other industry, the railway man has continuous em- 
ployment and so can plan a personal budget and provide 
for a certain amount of saving better than a man in 
irregular employment. On its side the company will 
gain because a man who acquires regular and methodi- 
cal habits about his personal expenditures will be likely 
to be more methodical and careful in his daily work. 


Automobiles in Downtown Streets 
Should Be Limited 


VIDENCE is increasing on ail sides that some 

restriction will have to be placed on the use of 
the downtown business streets of our cities by auto- 
mobiles. Otherwise, the streets will fail in their 
function of providing the means by which traffic may 
move expeditiously. While the problem is more serious 
in some cities than in others, and naturally is more 
acute where the downtown streets are narrow, yet it 
is a matter which is of concern in practically every 
city with a population of more than 100,000. It may 
seem radical at first sight to limit the use of a public 
street to a vehicle owner when he has always been free 


' in the past to drive where he wished. Nevertheless, 


in the interests of the majority, the time is coming, if 
it is not already here, when authorities will have to 
favor those vehicles which are economical of street 
space per passenger carried and restrict others. 

Just how the automobile stands in this respect as 
compared with the electric car is shown by a recent 
traffic survey in Baltimore, where during the evening 
rush hour it was found that on the downtown streets 
upon which both street cars and other vehicles operate 
the automobiles represented 73 per cent of the total 
movements and the street cars only 27 per cent, whereas 
the street cars accommodated 88.8 per cent of the total 
passengers and the autos only 11.2 per cent. This corre- 
sponds, on a basis of traffic movement, to an efficiency 
more than twenty times as great for the electric car 
as for the automobile. 

The evil of the automobile as a wasteful occupier 
of space is not limited to moving cars. The parked 
car is a still more wasteful use by certain individuals 
of public property, as well as a perversion of the streets 
from their original purpose, which was to permit traffic 
movement, not to provide free storage. It has been 
sometimes said that if stops, except for a limited time 
to discharge passengers, were forbidden, the automobile 
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drivers would keep moving around on the streets and 
so cause more congestion than if they remained in one 
spot. This might be so if every automobile was con- 
tinuously in charge of a driver. Actually there would 
undoubtedly be a considerable reduction in the number 
of cars taken downtown with a law like this in force, 
because it would then exclude those business men who 
drive their own cars and leave them parked all day. 
Altogether the question is not an easy one to settle, 
but at least some steps can be made toward its solution. 


Some Lessons We Can Learn 
from Europe 


T IS notable that electric railway engineering as prac- 

ticed in the United States and electric railway engi- 
neering as practiced in Europe do not differ very 
greatly. In fact, the differences between the practice 
in this country and in any European country are prob- 
ably no greater than those which would be noticed in 
comparing the practice of that country and that of some 
other in Europe. Thus the United States and Great 
Britain differ in regard to the use of double-deck cars, 
most of the cars in Great Britain being of that type, 
while there are very few here. But double-deck cars 
are also very uncommon on the Continent of Europe. 
It is the same way with the bow trolley. This form of 
construction is quite common on the Continent of 
Europe, but non-existent in Great Britain, as here. 

In the matter of transportation methods a somewhat 
different condition prevails. Here the human element is 
predominant, and different conditions have brought 
about different results. Attention is directed to some 
of these points of difference in a report just presented 
by Daniel L. Turner to the New York Transit Com- 
mission and abstracted on another page. One striking 
point brought out in this report is the far more strict 
adherence to rules on the part of European crowds. 
This may be due to centuries of military training. 
There seems also to be a greater realization on the part 
of both the general public and the authorities of the 
need for good city transit and therefore of the desira- 
bility of co-operating with the transit companies. An 
example is given in the last meeting of the Interna- 
tional Tramway Union in Brussels, where there were 
twenty-seven delegates officially appointed by their re- 
spective governments to attend. This difference in 
public regard was wittingly described by an electric 
railway operator some time ago who said that the promi- 
nent railway manager in Great Britain was rewarded 
by being knighted and in the United States by being 
indicted. 

Another striking point of difference to which Mr. 
Turner and others returning from abroad have pointed 
is the better methods used by European railways to 
give travelers the information that they want to know. 
This is done in a variety of ways, as by signs on the 
cars, maps in poster or folder form, direction sign- 
posts and a thousand and one other ways which make 
traveling by street car abroad easy for the stranger. 
There may not be quite the same need here for this 
kind of information, because so many of our cities are 
laid out with rectangular blocks and numbered streets, 
but even in these circumstances adequate direction 
signs are not only helpful but they do much to encour- 
age travel. The similarity of the remarks of Mr. 
Turner to those made by other returning travelers on 
this matter indicates that American companies could 
well copy some of the European practices. 
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Now Is the Time to 
Help the Rail Joint Committee 


HE work of the committee on welded rail joints 

is at exactly the stage, at present, when it can 
benefit most by the suggestions of those who are quali- 
fied to make them. It is important that definite 
designs of testing machines be decided upon and, to a 
certain extent, the testing procedure also. The com- 
mittee asks for the best thought of engineers and 
others to help it reach safe and sane conclusions. The 
response should be prompt and thoughtful. 

To start the ball rolling there is printed elsewhere 
in this issue a digest of correspondence relating to the 
method, place and time of curving the joints, to the use 
of flangeless wheels on the trucks of the rotary testing 
machine, etc. This correspondence has been taking 
place between the United States Bureau of Standards. 
and the committee, and among the members of the com- 
mittee. It brings out the fact that there is so far a 
very fair degree of unanimity as to the general prin- 
ciples, the differences of opinion being largely as to 
details. This fact, however, need not restrain any one 
from criticising adversely any of the opinions expressed. 


The Man Who Had 

Nothing to Sell 

HIS is a true story, and, as Shakespeare remarked, 

“Pity ’tis, ’tis true!” It concerns an electric railway 
manager who applied for membership in the local Com- 
mercial Club shortly after its organization. The club 
seems to have been more selective than is the wont of 
such bodies. Our manager’s application, at any rate, 
came up before the membership committee. It was 
rejected on the ground that the applicant was an electric 
railway operator and therefore was not eligible under 
the rules of the club because he had nothing to sell! 

So far from being flabbergasted by this unexpected 
rejection, the railway man took the reason to heart and 
pondered it seriously. Was he really in the business of 
selling something or did the major part of his job con- 
sist in sitting around waiting for passengers who had to 
ride or for an accident to occur? “Every day and in 
every way” he could see how the individuals who had 
been accepted as members in the Commercial Club kept 
finding new reasons—and advertising those reasons— 
for the use of their products. He was forced to admit 
to himself that all the selling the railway did was of the 
“order-taking” variety. It did not go after business. 
It waited for customers to come along. 

Looking more deeply into the matter, our manager 
discovered that he was needlessly handicapped by the 
uncommercial manner he had of pricing his goods. 
About all the differentiating he did was between the 
cash rider at 8 cents and the people who were so liberal 
as to invest the price of five rides for 35 cents to be used 
when: they felt like riding in a car instead of in an auto- 
mobile. Both classes were grumblers. Few passengers 
seemed to be really consistent patrons, but why not find 
out how many would be willing to: use the service at 
wholesale if they could get a truly wholesale rate? This 
led to the adoption of weekly commutation, hand in hand 
with an advertising campaign in cars, newspapers and 
theaters. This innovation made so powerful an impres- 
sion upon the membership committee of the Commercial 
Club that they did not wait for the railway manager to 
renew his application. They hunted him up to offer him 
membership, for had he not proved at last that he had 
something to sell? 
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Loading Passengers at the Agricultural Fair Grounds, Which Attract Large Crowds of Exhibitors and Spectators 


The Sydney Tramway System 


Is Owned and Operated by the New South Wales Government and Last Year Carried Nearly a Million 
Passengers a Day—The Traffic Problems Include Street Congestion in the Business 
District and Transportation of Large Crowds to Races and Other 
Various Popular Outdoor Events in Sydney 


southeastern part of the continent of Australia, 

is the capital and chief city of New South Wales. 
According to the census of 1914 there was a population 
within the city boundaries of 110,700, but including the 
neighboring suburbs the population was 641,800. The 
Sydney district has a magnificent harbor, into which 
a considerable part of the city proper juts as a penin- 
sula, but the metropolitan area lies on a much larger 
peninsula between the Parramatta River and George’s 
River, and includes many flourishing suburban munic- 
ipalities. To the north, just across the Bay of Port 
Jackson, there are also other communities, including 
North Sydney. 

All the tramways in this extensive district, as well 
as the steam railways of New South Wales, are owned 
by the New South Wales Government, so that there has 
been co-ordination in the development of both, and the 
tramway system has been extended so as to serve prac- 
tically all of the surrounding suburbs as well as the city 
of Sydney itself, although politically they are distinct 
municipalities. 


[oe city of Sydney, New South Wales,* in the 


TRAMWAY STATISTICS 


The first tramway line was opened in 1879 as a horse 
line 14 miles in length. This had increased up to June 
30, 1922, to 229 miles of route or 366 miles measured 
as single track. The total capital cost of this property 
on the same date is given in Table I. 

This represents an average for track per mile of 
route of £21,579, for the remainder of the equipment 


TABLE I—CAPITAL COSTS OF SYDNEY TRAMWAY SYSTEM 


TE CEERI IONE airy ivy atlas cis < cc's odes eee nae teow. £4,946,572 
RONSON ARTs atol ers etg ciel cinle sieve oc bie seeeiasee ene 1,927,806 
Power station, substations and transmission system..... 1,901,897 
iEVOR ny ee ES SS een te eo en 182,519 
Repair shops ... 257,546 
Furniture ..... 2,3 
Stores advance account ...... 2... 20s eee eg 287,000 
Eres 0 0 £9,505,732 
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Map Showing Tramway System in Sydney 


per mile of route, £19,889, or a total of £41,468. Addi- 
tions to the tramway capital during the year ended 
June 30, 1922, were £444,975. 

In addition to some track extensions a great deal of 
work was done in track rehabilitation. The corruga- 
tion on 23% miles of rails was ground out and 2,700 
pieces of special trackwork and 8 miles of track were 
rehabilitated in place by electric welding, at a cost 
per piece of special work of £1 10s. and for rails 
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The Business Portion of the City of Sydney Lies Between the Two Points 
Shown in These Two Views 


The upper view was taken at Circular Quay at the 
northern end of the city, where there is a ferry 
service to the opposite side of the bay. The condi- 
tions here are not unlike those at the ferry house at 
the foot of Market Street, San Francisco. The lower 
view shows the plaza at the western entrance to the 
Central Railway Station. The passenger trains stop 
here about a mile from the center of the city proper, 
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and from this point passengers are conveyed by 
street car to and from the city. The steam trains 
from this point run south and west. 


The traffic is becoming so dense in the streets in 
the business district of Sydney that a subway is 
under consideration. On such a system, the two 
points which have been mentioned would be im- 
portant traffic centers. 
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Typical Pictures Showing Congested Street Conditions in Downtown Sydney. 
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During the Rush Hour the 


Schedule Calls in Some Cases for a Car Across a Crossing Every Hight Seconds 


of 2s. 11d. per foot. 
construction, extended use has been made of pneumatic 
equipment, including pneumatic wood borers, drills and 
tie-tamping machines. 

During the past year also a number of additions have 
been made to the power equipment. The generator 
capacity has been increased by two 2,500-kw. turbo- 
alternators and it is expected that another of 2,500 kw. 
and one of 18,750 kw. will soon be installed. Three 
1,000-kw. rotaries have been ordered, considerable over- 
head construction has been renewed and additional 
machinery and tools have been added to the shop. 

In the car shops 633 electric cars have been over- 
hauled and 486 were repainted; 352 trucks received a 
thorough overhauling or general repairs and 1,579 
armatures were rewound. Vacuum drying and solid 
compound impregnating plants have been manufactured 
and installed for coil treatment. 

In addition thirteen cars were built at the shops and 
put into service during the year and fourteen more are 
in process. It is intended to add seventy-five more cars, 
of which twenty-five will be built in the Baveraners 
shops and fifty let to local contractors. 


A few financial statistics will now be given in Table. 
II before an account of the operating conditions on the 


property. For the convenience of the American read- 
ers, the figures given in this report have been changed 
to dollars on the basis of a pound being worth $4.50. 
This ratio of exchange is of course considerably lower 
than that which existed in the years 1907 and 1888. 
There are a number of special conditions which affect 


Safety Zones Have Been Introduced in Recent 
Years to Good Advantage 


In this track rehabilitation and 


traffic in Sydney, which must be realized for a thorough 
understanding of the means adopted for overcoming 
them. 

In the first place, the city has a very large number of 
parks,;,and the equable climate encourages the use of 
these parks generally throughout the year. In the 
second place, the fondness of the population for sports, 
particularly athletic contests, attracts to these events 
not only the citizens of Sydney and surrounding neigh- 


TABLE II—RESULTS OF OPERATION 
SYDNEY TRAMWAYS, ALL LINES 
——+———Year Ended June 30-—-————__. 
Particulars 1922 1921 1907 1888 
Amount expended on con- 
struction and equipment.. 


Cost per mile open including 
repair shops and rolling 


$42,775,794 $40,773,406 $16,512,858 $3,947,598 


BbOe NG» Me GS Ties, bxes hein 186,606 179,388 128,331 102,537 
Total route-miles open for 

FERRO es bat 2294 2271 128% 38} 
ier eine 8. terete ict otras $16,245,607 $15,622,821 $4,089,154 $1,064,335 
Operating expenses........ 13,570,272 13,244,634 3,275,761 986,382 
Earnings less operating ex- 

DBURER Vic) lode eat aie 2,675,335 2,378, 187 813,393 77,953 
Percentage of profit to 

eapitalinvested......... 6.40 5.94 4.94 1.98 
Operating ratio, per cent.... 83.53 84.78 80.11 92.67 
Earnings per average route- 

mile open. ; 3 $71,172 $69,052 $32,134 $28,008 
Working expenses ‘per ‘aver- 

age route-mile open. . 59,449 58,540 25,744 25,956 
Return per average route- 

mile open (after paying 

operating expenses)...... 11,723 10,512 6,390 2,052 
Earnings per car-mile, cents. 54.3 55.4 24.3 76.4 
Operating expenses per car- 

mile, cents. 45.4 46.9 19.6 70.8 
Return per car-mile “(after 

paying operating ex- 

penses), cents. 8.9 8.5 4.7 5.6 
Number of passengers ‘ear- 

ried. Apes ... 330,938,567 337,689,873 155,017,982 * 
Car-mileage........... 29,318,532 28,654,172 16,620,434 1,388,786 


* Not obtainable. 


The Motormen Receive Their Instruction 
in This Schoolroom 
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The Racetracks Attract Enormous Crowds and the System of Loading Passengers 
at the Conclusion of a Meeting Has Been Carefully Worked Out 


The center view shows one of the overhead bridges typical views at the close of an afternoon at the race- 
at the Randwick Racecourse, through which passen- track. Passengers are dispatched at the rate of from 
gers proceed to the various platforms. The others are 1,000 to 1,200 every minute. 
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borhood, but also of more distant parts of New South 
Wales and from the other five states of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. 

Another factor stimulating traffic in Sydney is the 
fact that the steam railroad services terminate in gen- 
eral about 1 mile from the center of the city, so that 
from \this point passengers desiring to go “downtown” 
must take the trolley system. The suburban steam 
service, as shown in the map, extends south and west, 
leaving the other suburban districts to be served ex- 
clusively by the electric cars. The electric lines run in 
some instances adjacent to the steam railroad lines, but 
none of the racecourses, fair or sport grounds is 
served by the steam railroad. In addition to the 
steam railroads which serve the region south and west 
of Sydney, there is a very large ferry service at the 
north of the city to the suburban papulation across the 
bay. All these conditions tend to increase traffic. There 
are, however, some trafiic difficulties, since the streets 
in the lower part of the city are narrow and there 
are many steep grades. Some of these conditions are 
set forth in two previous articles which have been 
published in this paper on the Sydney system, namely, 
in the issues of Aug. 5, 1922, and July 6, 1918. Some 
traffic statistics follow: 

Maximum number of passengers carried on any one 
day, 1,273,000, carried on Dec. 24, 1920. Largest 
number carried during 1922 to date, Easter Saturday, 
1,180,706. This number was carried in 1,232 cars with- 
out any accident. Average number of cars operated per 
day, 1,160. Maximum number of cars operated per day, 
1,348. Headway of cars at most congested crossing 
during rush hours, eight seconds. This is a four-way 
crossing at the corner of George Street and King 
Street. Further particulars of the rush-hour condi- 
tions in Sydney were given in the article mentioned 
in the issue of Aug. 5, 1922. 


STAGGERED Hours FOR SPORTS HELP RAILWAY 
TO CARRY CROWDS 


One of the most successful methods of caring for the 
heavy holiday traffic is by means of staggered hours. 
Arrangements have been made with the authorities 
controlling the various sporting associations to start 
and finish their programs at different times, so that 
a dual use can be made of the rolling stock. For 


instance during the Easter holidays, when some of the 
Jargest outdoor events take place, the Agricultural 


Society opens its fair at 9 am., and the racecourse 
authorities commence their program at 1 p.m., so that 
the cars can be diverted from one service to the other 
as the exigencies of the service demand. The ordinary 
suburban services are reduced to a minimum while 
there is the rush of traffic to and from the outdoor 
entertainments. To facilitate the collection of fares 
on such occasions, arrangements are made by which 
round-trip tickets are issued to the racecourse, includ- 
ing the entrance charge to the course. The same 
arrangement about the starting time of these outdoor 
entertainments is made for the finishing time; that is 
to say, the closing times are staggered. The closing 
time for a race meeting is usually between 4:15 and 
4:30 p.m. 

The loading arrangements at the racecourse are by 
means of aisle and platforms with overhead gangway 
and stairs, and with this system it has been possible 
to haul passengers away at the rate of 1,000‘and 1,200 
a minute. After these cars have run into town and 


discharged their load they are sent to the agricultural 
grounds, which close between 5 and 6 p.m. On some 
days the Randwick Racecourse traffic is as much as 
90,000 passengers in a day. 

For its city service the Sydney system has always 
been inclined favorably to the multi-compartment car 
with transverse seats back to back and running board 
on the side. This car was illustrated in the issue of 
Aug. 5 as the type “P” car. It weighs 36,176 lb., and 
seats eighty passengers, the weight including the motor 
equipment with multiple-unit control. This weight cor- 
responds to a weight of 432 lb. per seated passenger, 
which E. J. Doran, traffic manager of the New South 
Wales Government Tramways, believes makes it the 
lightest car per seated passenger in the world. 


WAGES RECENTLY REDUCED 


The average number of employees on the entire rail- 
way and tramway system of the New South Wales 
Government for the year ended June 30, 1922, was 
46,347, of which the tramways employed 9,344. Up to 
Jan. 1, 1912, the minimum adult wage paid these men 
was 7 shillings ($1.68) a day, but during the last ten 
years there has been a continuous increase in wages, 
with the peak reached Oct. 8, 1920. At that time the 
minimum adult daily wage was 14s. 2d. This wage, 
however, was reduced on Oct. 8, 1921, to 18s. 8d. and 
again by the Court of Industrial Arbitration on May 
12, 1922, to 13s., the reduction to take effect July 28, 
1922. These figures correspond respectively to $3.28 
and $3.12 on the basis of 24 cents to the shilling. 

The above information relates to the surface-trans- 
portation system of Sydney. There is also being 
carried out at present a comprehensive rapid transit 
plan involving extensive subway construction and elec- 
trification of the suburban railways. Details of this 
work will be given in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
from time to time as the construction proceeds. 


Electric Cars in Edinburgh 


RINCES’ STREET in Edinburgh, claimed by the 

citizens of that place to be the finest street in the 
world, has finally been equipped with the overhead trol- 
ley. After the decision to remove the cable line on this 
street was reached, much thought was given to the type 
of pole to be used and a design was finally selected with 
short brackets so as to be inconspicuous. 

The accompanying illustration shows the first electric 
car on the street with the temporary bus service in 
operation during reconstruction. 


On Oct, 22 the First Electric Car Was Run on 
Princes’ Street, Edinburgh 
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A recent traffic survey in Baltimore shows that car movement during the evening rush hour is greatly 
impeded by automobiles, which carry a very small proportion of the traffic out of the business district. 
Remedial measures are being considered by the authorities 


- Baltimore Vehicular Traffic Study 


By Joseph A. Stoll 


_ Superintendent of Traffic 
United Railways & Electric Company of Baltimore 


hicular traffic entering and leaving the business 
district of Baltimore, a comprehensive check was 
made by the traffic department of the United Railways 
& Electric Company on a normal weekday in the latter 
part of October, 1922. The check began at 6 a.m. and 
-continued until 12 o’clock midnight and required a force 
of seventy-two checkers working in relays. Similar 
counts will be made annually in future. It is thought 
they will be useful not only in working out plans for 
the efficient development of street car facilities but 
also as a definite guide in the formulation of such regu- 
lations as will insure free movement of traffic to and 
from and through the congested business district. 
; The business section of Baltimore, as shown in the 
route map, lies mainly within the area bounded by 
Franklin Street on the north, Greene Street on the 
west, Pratt Street on the south and Fallsway on the 
east and comprises about eighty ordinary city blocks, 
i.e., ten blocks east and west and eight blocks north and 
south. Into this territory the vast bulk of the traffic 
of the city flows via thirty-seven arteries of travel. On 
twenty-six of the streets entering this district, street 
cars are operated, and eleven of the streets are entirely 
free of car tracks. 
Altogether there was a total of 152,339 vehicular 
-movements in and out of the business section, made 
up of: 


T: DETERMINE accurately the amount of ve- 


CE ea 76,234 or 50° 
Commercial autos... ... PORES See ee 37,024 40, 
ees obit oh URE Ss 21,036 14%, 
BRECRAROGAZICADS ia cite cc weedy ees 4,224 3G, 
BIOraGOrawDye. ... 26sec ea eh t 4 13,821 / 

Og OO 2 Se 152,339 100° 


The heaviest point for each kind of traffic was: 


Pleasure autos, Franklin and Cathedral Streets. rena 6, 


ai} 

Commercial autos, Pratt and Fallsway. ,058 
Street cars, Baltimore and Fallsway............ ... PAV Deh 1,820 
Horse-drawn, Pratt and Fallsway..... ; At DRE akg se ; eee Tae 


Cathedral Street, upon which there are no car tracks, 
is the natural outlet for passenger carrying automobiles. 
The street is wide and well paved, and connects with 
lateral streets to and through the main residential sec- 
tions, as well as with the main thoroughfares leading 
out of the city. Pratt and Fallsway is the heaviest 
point for commercial vehicles, both motor and horse- 
drawn, for the reason that it is the gateway to the 
wharves from the east and southeastern manufacturing 
districts. Baltimore and Fallsway, while shown to be 
the heaviest point for street cars, is not congested, as 
the vehicular movement parallel] to the street cars at 
this point is comparatively light. The points of maxi- 
mum congestion for both street cars and vehicles are 
well within the area bounded by the streets at which 
the check was made. 

The outside chart on page 76 shows the various 


streets entering the business district and illustrates the 
relative density of traffic on each street for the entire 
day. It also shows the proportion of street cars to 
total vehicles inbound and outbound for the entire day. 
The classification by hours of the total number of ve- 
hicles entering and leaving the business district is 
given in a table on page 78. 
The heaviest hour for each kind of traffic was: 


Pleasure autos, 5.00 to 6.00 p.m........ 6,300 
Commercial autos, 2.00 to 3.00 p.m........ fetta ae 3,94] 
Street cars, be 08 tO: GOO pani te. cea ee eee Miele niet Bao roby gO: 
Buses and taxicabs, 5:00 to 6.00 pm. ian. deren ; ; 361 
Horsedrawn, 2200403200) imbs, een | cae aie . 1,466 


As in most cities, the morning inbound travel is 


fairly well distributed throughout the three hours from 
6 to 9 a.m., and the afternoon outbound rush travel is 
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Route Map of Cars Within the Business District 


peaked between 5 and 6 p.m. It is interesting to note 
that during the peak hour there were 6,300 pleasure 
autos and 1,986 street cars entering and leaving the 
business district. The automobiles represented 76 per 
cent of the total movements in this hour and 60 street 
cars entered and left via the Guilford elevated structure 
during this hour. 

On the streets upon which both street cars and other 
vehicles operate, there were in the hour from 5 to 6 
p.m. 5,360 autos and 1,926 street cars, the automobiles 
representing 73 per cent of the total movements and the 
street cars representing 27 per cent of the total move- 
ments——whereas, the street cars) accommodated 85,050 
or 88.8 per cent of the total passengers, and the autos 
accommodated only 10,720 or 11.2 per cent of the total 
passengers. To arrive at these figures, two passengers 
were calculated for each auto and twenty passengers 
inbound and sixty passengers outbound for each street 
car, which is a very conservative estimate. 

A comparison of all other vehicles with street cars 
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for the entire day, the p.m. rush and the peak rush 
follows: 


: Per Cent 

6 a.m, to 12 mid. Street cars... . 21,036 13.7 
Other vehicles... . 131,303 

4p.m.to 7 p.m. Street cars...... 4,875 17.6 
Other vehicles. . . 22,869 

5p.m.to 6p.m. Street cars...... 1,926 17.8 
Other vehicles, . "A i 8,899 


There were 4,895 autos inbound during the three 
morning rush hours, 6 to 9 a.m., and 11,150 or 108 per 
cent more outbound during the three afternoon rush 
hours (4 to 7 p.m.). During the p.m. peak hour from 
5 to 6 p.m., there were almost as many automobiles 
outbound as there were inbound during the entire three 
morning hours, namely, 4,132. The number of street 
ears entering and leaving the district during the vari- 
ous periods of the day were: 


Moening Yush; <6 to. 9 g.mnz. fo. a Sec tse oi a ee 4,550 
Afternoon rush, 4 to.7 panties S. noch Acasuzc te se cotis.cten ewe eee 4,875 
Maximum four, 5'to 6 gitd...5 ores uarvnls seis s tautd ce occ ie eee 1,926 


Due to the lack of effective traffic regulations, the 
roadways on either side of the car track area are not 
available for moving vehicles, hence practically all of 
the vehicles counted on these streets used the car tracks 
in conjunction with the street cars. 


NARROW STREETS INCREASE CONGESTION 


Baltimore is handicapped with narrow streets to the 
extent that all traffic movement is very seriously inter- 
fered with, particularly during the congested rush-hour 
periods. There are comparatively few streets upon 
which it is possible for a vehicle to pass between a 
street car and a vehicle parked at the curb and there is 
no time during the busy hours of the day when the main 
downtown streets are not occupied with standing: ve- 
hicles along the curb on each side of the street. 

Congestion is intensified by the peculiar topography 
and physical layout of the city. Crosstown vehicular 
traffic through this section, which is very heavy, must 
of necessity use a limited number of streets. This is 
also true of the majority of car lines which are through- 
routed. Hence the urgent need for unclogging the avail- 
able arteries or mains through which the currents of 
travel must flow and for establishing definite routes for 
through vehicles with such slight detours as will avoid 
congestion and incidentally enable them to reach their 
destination in shorter time. i 

The only measure of relief that has been realized was 
through the comparatively recent passage of the ordi- 
nance which prohibits parking of vehicles on certain 
downtown streets between 4:30 and 6 p.m. However, 
when consideration is given to the fact that nearly 90 
per cent of all persons anxious to reach their homes after 
business are carried on the street cars it seems only 
right and proper that the relief that is possible should 
be given if only during the p.m. rush hours. 

This company has resorted to rerouting its lines in 
an effort to distribute the car service better and relieve 
congestion, but while these changes, which were very 
costly on account of special track connections involved, 
greatly improved the situation, the constantly increas- 
ing use of automobiles shortens the time when drastic 
measures must be adopted in order to insure a con- 
tinued improvement in transportation facilities com- 
mensurate with the growing needs of the city. 

The company recognizes fully the necessity for pro- 
viding ample roadways and parking places for autos, 
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TABLE SHOWING CLASSIFICATION OF TOTAL VEHICLES ENTERING 
AND LEAVING BUSINESS DISTRICT BY HOURS 


Pleasure Com- Street Busesand Horse- 

a.m. Autos mercial Cars Taxicabs drawn Total 
6.00— 7.00... : 659 673 1,239 55 393 3,019 
‘| ea: ero BY 4 1,960 1,589 245 944 6,710 
8.00—- 9.00. 4,849 3,369 1,722 236 1,355 11,531 
9.00-10.00 5,675 3,826 1,296 220 1,435 12,452 
10. 00-11. 00 5,817 3,914 990 271 1,402 12,394 
11. 00-12. 00. 5,737 3,407 903 233 1,291 11,571 

p.m. 

12.00— 1.00.. 5,979 2,998 934 284 1,114 11,309 
1.00— 2.00.. 5,630 3,307 889 290 1,095 11,211 
2.00— 3.00.. 5,665 3,941 1,038 223 1,466 12,333 
3.00— 4.00.. 4,892 3,329 1,212 312 1,350 11,095 
4.00- 5.00.. 5,203 2,968 1,621 305 1,199 10,296 
5.00- 6.00.. 6,300 1,725 1,926 361 513 10,825 
6.00- 7.00.. 3,280 621 1,328 255 139 5,623 
7.00— 8.00.. 3,855 344 1,125 244 68 5,636 
8.00— 9.00.. 3,626 239 931 223 25 5,044 
9.00-10.00.. 2,449 190 797 175 17 3,628 
10.00-11.00 2,460 10] 859 152 9 3,581 
11,.00-12. 00... 5 cc. 2,186 112 637 140 6 3,081 

“Dotel. 63 —5 operas 76,234 37,024 21,036 4,224 13,821 152,339 


but realizes unless intelligent regulation is adopted it 
will always be confronted with the very difficult problem 
of spacing its cars with such frequency and regularity 
as fully to meet the popular idea of adequate service. 

Parked vehicles necessarily will force all moving traf- 
fic through about one-half the available width of the 
street, namely, in the car track area. Estimating 20 ft. 
per auto and 50 ft. per street car, the total linear space 
occupied during the p.m. rush hour (5 to 6 p.m.) by 
autos was 107,200 ft. and by street cars 96,300 ft. 
There was a vehicular movement every % second in ad- 
dition to a street car movement every 1.8 seconds. If 
there were no parked vehicles much of this vehicular 
traffic would move parallel with the street cars and the 
result would be quicker movement and at the same time 
increased capacity for both classes of traffic. 

The small chart within the large chart on page 76 
illustrates the relation between street car movements 
and other vehicles during the peak hour. 

In working out the traffic problems of this city the 
question must be studied from a physical standpoint 
and without regard to the feelings of the individual 
shopkeeper. It is evident that no one rule can be applied 
uniformly. During the rush hours there are certain 
natural arteries through which the heavy currents of 
traffic should be allowed to flow unobstructed by parked 
vehicles. There are other streets and portions of streets 
upon which parked vehicles would not in any way inter- 
fere with the free movement of travel. The local au- 
thorities realize that the time has arrived when more 
effective regulation must be had and they are at the 
present time engaged in working out a solution to this 
problem. It is believed that the plan finally decided 
upon will insure well ordered movement and consequent 
increased street capacity for all moving vehicles and 
will provide for future growth. 


Experts from the Public Service Commission of New 
York who have completed a brief survey of trolley serv- 
ice in Buffalo, as a result of complaints made by munici- 
pal authorities, have recommended to the International 
the employment of additional traffic supervisors to see 
that cars are operated under normal headway instead of 
in groups as at present. In making the recommendation, 
Public Service Commissioner Pooley said the traffic 
experts find that a sufficient number of cars are in oper- 
ation to provide adequate transportation but the railway 
should exert a greater effort to see that cars are spaced 
properly. The difficulty that has arisen in this respect 
is chargeable largely to effects of the strike that was 
declared by the trainmen last July. 
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New York, London, Paris and Berlin 
Transit Compared—I 


While Social and Other Conditions Greatly Affect City Transit Methods 
There Is Much that Can Be Learned from the Properties Abroad, Especially 
Methods of Merchandising Transportation—More Passengers Are Carried 
Annually on the City Systems of New York than on Those of Any Other City 


By Daniel L. Turner 


Consulting Engineer, New York Transit Commission 


Europe are unlike physically, socially and psycho- 

logically. In comparing them, it is a matter of 
pointing out their contrasts. Generally, it is fair to 
say that municipal transportation has been developed 
farther here than abroad, but in some particulars, as 
we shall see, London and Paris lead us. 

The painted platforms is one illustration of the 
psychological difference in conditions. The mental 
attitude of the passengers toward the operators of the 
transit lines is different. Also, the mental attitude of 
the public authorities toward those responsible for 
the operation of the facilities is different. The passen- 
gers are more amenable to suggestion and control than 
they are here. They expect to have information fur- 
nished to them in such a way that they can conveniently 
use it. They seek out the information for themselves, 
and from our point of view, the strange part Of it. 1s 
that they endeavor to be guided by the directions given 
them. They are willing to do what they are told to do. 
On some of the London Underground station platforms, 
painted white lines were observed. They were guide- 
lines within which the passengers were expected to 
form queues so that they might board the trains in 
the order in which they arrived at the station, and in 
an orderly manner. Without protest, the passengers 
formed up within these painted lines. Here we have to 
mark out such spaces with 2-in. pipe railings, and we 
have to have policemen on hand to compel the passengers 
to keep in formation behind the railings. 

The practice which is very generally in vogue abroad 
of permitting passengers to open the car doors them- 
selves, and to debark from the train before it has 
stopped, and also of opening doors and boarding trains 
after they have started, is an illustration of the dif- 
ference in mental attitude of the public authorities over 
there and over here. If we permitted our companies 
so to equip the cars as to enable passengers to open 
the car doors and enter and leave the trains at their 
will, and injuries occurred, there would be a hue and 
cry about indicting the railroad officials and others 
responsible for permitting such a thing to happen. 
Over there, the rules are against the passenger leaving 
and entering the train while in motion. If he is 
injured under such circumstances, he—the passenger— 
is to blame, and is held responsible, not the operators 
of the line. In other words, over there the fool is 
punished. Over here, those responsible for not making 
things foolproof are punished. 


r NHE transit conditions in this country and in 


*Abstracted from the first part of a report just presented to 
the New York Transit Commission. Mr, Turner spent last summer 
in Europe studying city transit conditions. An abstract of the 
second part of Mr. Turner’s report, comparing operating practice, 
will appear in a later issue of this paper. The portion on buses 
is given in greater detail in Bus Transportation for January. 


The difference in mental attitude may be well 
summed up in a statement made to me by one of the 
railroad officials, which was to the effect that their idea 
was to train the individual to use his head, and to do 
what he should do and when he ought to do it. He 
was speaking of training railroad operating men and 
was objecting to our tendency to develop all kinds of 
mechanical devices which automatically control the oper- 
ations and take the responsibility out of the hands of 
the operatives themselves. In other words, their idea 
is that since we must always deal with the human ele- 
ment, we should train the human machine to be as 
perfect a human machine as possible, and require it to 
function and not destroy the efficiency of the human 
machine by taking all control away from it, and setting 
up a mechanical device in its place. 

While I admire the principle, I am convinced it can- 
not be applied under our conditions. For example, the 
train crews must lock our train doors, and thereby stop 
most of the passengers, who could easily and safely do 
so, from getting on and off the trains as they please, 
in order to prevent the fools from getting on and off 
at the wrong time and in the wrong way. That is to 
say, with us, in municipal transportation, as well as in 
every other human activity, the liberty of action of the 
great majority must be restricted to safeguard the in- 
competents and fools. 


SocIAL CONDITIONS 


When I first saw the red and gray and green toy 
towns on the banks of the Mersey as we approached 
Liverpool, and compared them in my mind with the sky- 
line of upper Manhattan, I realized at once the out- 
standing difference in the social conditions over here 
and abroad. There were the home areas of a great 
city, consisting of two- or three-story garden homes, 
as compared with the ten- or fifteen-story family bar- 
racks of New York. Each little family had a separate 
little home. There were trees and shrubs in plenty. 
Compare such a picture with our conditions here in 
New York, where we house forty or fifty families under 
a single roof, in a barracks, for it is just that. And 
where there are no gardens, no shrubs and no trees. 
The same contrast prevails in the business parts of 
London, Paris and Berlin. In those cities the maxi- 
mum height of the buildings is five or six stories; 
here, we have gone to forty stories and have not yet 
reached the limit. There, by restricting the building 
heights, they have compelled the diffusion and distribu- 
tion of the home and business activities. Here we are 
superimposing six or eight cities on one and expect the 
circulating and distributing systems designed to serve 
the one city serve the six or eight cities. 
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When they were told in London and Paris that we 
would build a subway, and then some one would come 
along and build a single building on a single block 
that would absorb one-third of the subway capacity, 
they were astonished. They have no such problem to 
contend with. 

Average densities of population do not disclose these 
conditions. It is the concentration of living and busi- 
ness activities which intensifies and complicates the 
municipal transit problem. Paris has the greatest 
average population density, with 151 people per acre. 
This is nearly six times the average density of New 
York City and two and one-half times the density of 
London. Berlin comes next to Paris, with a density 
of 118 people per acre’ (municipal Berlin, I mean). Its 
density is four times that of New York and two times 
that of London, and London has a density of sixty 
people per acre, which is two times that of New York, 
with an average of twenty-eight per acre. But in Man- 
hattan Borough of New York the population density 
is 163 per acre on the average, even greater than in 
Paris, and in some parts of New York the congestion 
of population is very great. Reduced to blocks, there 
is a single block within the most congested area, which 
had a population of 2,963 in 1920, or a net population 
of 1,650 people per acre; and the whole area in which 
this block was located, consisting of about 100 acres, 
had a population density of about 500 per acre. 

There is no other place in the world except New York 
where a single business building during working hours 
has a resident population of 12,000 people. In this same 
building, the total number of people passing in and out 
a day was about 50,000, or measured in transit pas- 
sengers coming and going, it amounted to 100,000 pas- 
sengers that had to be carried to this one block and 
taken away during the day. In another part of the 
city, a single big shop is visited during the business 
day by approximately 60,000 people. Or, going to and 
from the building, transportation has to be provided for 
120,000 passengers per day, again only in a portion of 
a single block. That is to say, more than the entire 
population of Albany, of the capital of the state, has 
to be transported on the transit facilities to and from 
a single shop every working day throughout the year, 
and this is only one such shop. Innumerable instances 
such as these might be cited. 

We cannot compete against this kind of thing. 
Transit cannot be provided for such concentrated de- 
mands. Something must be done to compel a better 
distribution of our living activities. We must exercise 
a more drastic control over the height of buildings and 
our various community activities. We have our zoning 
laws, but they are not effective enough. The lid must 
be clamped down so that our population cannot grow 
up into the air. Then it will utilize the transit facil- 
ities and distribute itself over the whole city. 


AREAS—CIRCUMSCRIBING RADII—POPULATIONS 


New York, London, Paris and Berlin differ physically 
in many particulars. They differ not only in their 
populations and the size of the cities, but they differ 
with respect to the character of the transit facilities 
supplied for the accommodation of the people, the use 
made of the various types of facilities, and the manner 
in which they are operated in the public interest. 

Each of these great cities has a municipal entity. 
In other words, there are central areas, municipally 
governed, which form the nucleii of great metropolitan 
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areas or greater cities. One cannot reasonably compare 
the municipality of New York with the greater cities 
of London, Paris and Berlin. Such comparisons as are 
made will either be comparisons between the munic- 
ipally governed areas, that is, the cities of New York, 
London, Paris and Berlin, or between their metropol- 
itan districts. 

In area, New York is the greatest city of them all. 
In fact, these three great capitals of England and 
Europe all together only aggregate about 176 square 
miles, and are only a little more than half as large as 
New York City with its 315 square miles of area. 
London with its 117 square miles is just about the 
exact area of the Borough of Queens. Paris and Berlin, 
with their 30 and 29 square miles respectively, are only 
about 50 per cent larger than Manhattan Borough, or 
only about one-half the size of Richmond Borough. By 
Berlin is meant the old city as it existed as late as 
1920. In that year a Greater Berlin was created. 

Dealing with the metropolitan districts surrounding 
the great cities, Greater New York is assumed to mean 
the area included under the Port Authority control, 
the only legal entity now in existence. Greater London 
is the area under the control of the Metropolitan Police, 
and Greater Paris is the area within the Department 
of the Seine. Greater Berlin is assumed to be the area 
which was included within the city under the consoli- 
dation effected in 1920. 

Even in comparing these greater cities, New York 
again stands out as being larger than any of the others. 
Greater London with its 693 square miles is only a 
little less than half of New York with its 1,463 square 


TABLE I— MUNICIPAL FARE PASSENGERS IN MILLIONS, AND 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL TRAFFIC 


Type. of 
Facility New York London Paris Berlin 
Rapid transit....... 1,451— 59% 551— 25% 529— 465, 60— 13% 
Trolley or tramway. 978— 399% 688— 32¢, 372— 33% 390— 83% 
Bus... fislgnceeine 5I— 2% 932— 430, 246— 21% 21I— 4% 
Total........1... 2,480—100% . 2,171—100% 1,147—100%% 471—100% 


miles. Greater Paris with its 188 square miles is only 
a little more than one-tenth the size of Greater New 
York. Greater Berlin with its 339 square miles is 
about the same size as the New York City of today. 

But the most important thing from the transit stand- 
point is not the area of these communities, but the 
radii which circumscribe them. This measures the dis- 
tance which passengers have to be carried from the 
business center of the city to the outlying sections. 
New York City is a semi-circular city, whereas the 
three other cities, London, Paris and Berlin, are 
approximately circular cities. The greater area of 
New York as compared with those of the other cities 
is accentuated from the transit. standpoint because 
of the fact that its area is included within a semi- 
circle, while that of the others is included within a 
circle. To reach the outermost limits of New York, 
passengers have to be carried 20 miles; that is, to outer 
Richmond. The outer limits of Manhattan are about 
13 miles from the center; Brooklyn 11 miles; Bronx 
and Queens both 16 miles. The most populous part of 
London is the part north of the Thames, which is about 
double the density per acre of the area south of the 
Thames. The circumscribing radius of the area north 
of the Thames is only about 6 miles, and 10 miles will 
include all parts of the area south of the Thames. In 
other words, the greater part of London is not any 
further away from its business center than from City 
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Hall to Highty-first Street in Manhattan. The maxi- 
mum distance away from the center is no further away 
than from City Hall to 190th Street in Manhattan. 
The outer limits of Paris are only 3 or 4 miles away 
from the center, or a distance of only from City Hall to 
‘Sixty-fifth Street at the most. In the case of Berlin, 
any point in old Berlin can be reached in a ride of a 
similar distance as from City Hall to Sixty-fifth Street. 

When we consider the “greater cities,” they are all 
approximately circular in form, but the circumscribing 
radius of New York is 31 miles, London 16 miles, Paris 
10 miles, and Berlin 16 miles. In fact, from the transit 
standpoint, to reach the outer limits, passengers have 
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mated at 8,000,000; Greater London, 7,476,000; Greater 
Paris, 4,500,000, and Greater Berlin, 3,804,000. 


TYPES OF FACILITIES—TRAFFIC 


There are three general types of municipal facilities 
in use in New York, London, Paris and Berlin. These 
are (1) the rapid transit lines, operating either under- 
ground, overhead, or along railroad rights-of-way, (2) 
the trolley or tramway lines and (3) the autobus lines. 
Then there is still a fourth class of facility, the sub- 
urban service over the steam trunk-line railroads. This 
service will be dealt with separately. 

The best measure of the importance of any particular 
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to be carried a greater distance in municipal New York 
City than they have to be carried to reach the outer 
limits of the greater cities of London, Paris or Berlin. 

These limitations emphasize the relative simplicity, 
from a transit standpoint, of distributing the popula- 
tions of London, Paris and Berlin, when compared with 
the problem of distributing New York’s population to 
the outer limits of the city. 

The population of municipal New York was 5,620,000 
in 1920; London, 4,483,000 in 1921, 80 per cent of New 
York; Paris, 2,906,000, 52 per cent of New York, and 
Berlin, estimated at 2,200,000, or 40 per cent of New 
York. The population of Greater New York is esti- 


type of facility is the traffic which it develops. Table 
I gives the traffic on the various types of municipal 
facilities in the four cities being considered. 

The figures in this table do not include any steam 
railroad suburban traffic, nor are they intended to in- 
clude any transit traffic in the extra areas of the several 
cities. They are only approximate figures for the 
cities themselves, that is, the municipal areas. They 
are only approximate for the reason that in London, 
Paris and Berlin the transit lines serving the municipal 
areas usually, in varying degrees, extend out into and 
serve in part the extra areas, so that the figures as 
they are available apply rather to the greater cities 
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than to the municipal areas. The municipal area fig- 
ures have been deduced, therefore, from these general 
statistics, and while they are only very approximate, 
they are believed to represent a better comparison be- 
tween the conditions in the several cities than can be 
obtained in any other way. 

Instead of the figures given in Table I, if all of the 
transit traffic were included for the several metropolitan 
areas, the numbers with the percentages of distribution 
of the traffic would be as in Table II. 

No figures are available for Greater New York since 
Greater New York includes the traffic figures for sev- 
eral counties in New York State and New Jersey, out- 
side of the city, in which counties are included a 
number of cities of considerable size. The statistical 
information with respect to the transit facilities in 
this extra area not being available, the statistics for 
greater New York City cannot be compiled. The fig- 
ures in Table II not only include the traffic on the 
rapid transit and tramway lines in the extra areas 
of the several cities, but they also include the approxi- 
mate steam railroad suburban traffic. It is not intended 
to enlarge upon the suburban transit conditions at this 
time. Additional information from abroad is awaited 
before doing this. But generally it appears that the 
steam railroad traffic in Berlin is more important than 
that in any of the other cities. This Berlin traffic 
is the traffic that is carried on the Stadt-Bahn and 
Ring-Bahn systems, which are steam lines operated by 
the state, and over which the suburban railroads deliver 
their traffic into the heart of Berlin. This is one of 
the outstanding features of the Berlin transit system, 
and it will be considered more fully at another time. 


RIDING HABIT 


Based on the separation out of the municipal traffic 
for the municipal areas, it appears that London has the 
greatest number of rides per capita per year, 484, as 
compared with 435 for New York, 395 for Paris and 
214 for Berlin. 

If the total traffic (including the steam railroad traf- 
fic) and the greater city area are considered, then the 
rides per capita become 382 for Greater London, 357 
for Greater Paris and 372 for Greater Berlin. There 
is no corresponding figure for Greater New York, but 
for New York City the figure is 454 rides per capita. 

The fact that the riding habit in London is greater 
than in New York is a surprise. The figure for New 
York has heretofore been compared with that for 
Greater London—that is, New York’s 435 compared 
with Greater London’s 382. 


TRAMWAYS 


In Berlin the tramway system is relatively more im- 
portant than in New York, London or Paris. This does 
not mean that the tramways in Berlin carried more pas- 
sengers than in these other cities. The traffic in Berlin 
is only a little more than one-third of that carried in 
New York, about one-half of that carried in London, 
and only about the same as that in Paris. But 83 per 
cent of the total municipal traffic is tramway traffic. If 
the total traffic (including the steam railroad traffic) in 
Greater Berlin is considered, the tramways carried 
about 47 per cent of the total. Therefore, the tramways 
are the most important transit element in Berlin. In 
New York, London and Paris the tramways are about 
of equal importance in the transit scheme. In all three 
of these latter cities about one-third of the traffic is 
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carried on the tramway lines. Curiously enough, the 
tramway system of Paris carries the long-haul traffic 
from central Paris to points outside of the fortifications 
in extra Paris. In others words, the tramways, instead 
of the subway lines, are used for long-haul business in 
Paris. 

In Berlin the tramways operate over the entire city 
and out into the greater city. In New York they oper- 
ate throughout the entire city. But in London and in 
Paris there are small areas in the business center from 
which the tramway lines are excluded. In London this 
area is about 3 square miles, about 2 miles long by 14 
miles wide, and it is about the equivalent of Manhattan 


TABLE II—TOTAL FARE PASSENGERS IN MILLIONS, AND 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL TRAFFIC 


Municipal Greater Greater Greater 
New York London Paris Berlin 
Rapid transit..... 1,451— 56% 588— 21% 529— 33% 96— 7% 
Trolleys or 
tramways...... 978— 38% 1,009— 35% 613— 38% 669— — 
Buses! us. aae eee | Ob 2% 932— 33%, 246— 15%, 21I— 2% 
Steam railroad 
suburban....... 106— 4% 324— 11% 218— 14% 630— 44% 
"Totals wecace 2,586—100%  2,853—100%  1,606—100% 1,416—100% 


below Eighth Street. In Paris the area is only about 
three-fourths of a square mile in area, 1 mile long by 
% mile wide, or only about one-fourth of the area in 

London. It is contended that in the business center, 

where the vehicular congestion is relatively very 

great, the tramway lines cause a serious interference 

with traffic. It was stated in Paris that the tendency 

was to exclude the tramways more and more from the 

center of the city, in order to relieve the traffic conges- 

tion on the streets. This is a principle with which I - 
agree. 

All of the tramways in Berlin have the overhead trol- 
ley, whereas in all of the other cities both underground 
and overhead trolleys are in use. 

The tramway cars used in London are the exception 
as to type. They are all double-deck cars, and most of 
them with the upper deck closed in. All the tramway 
cars throughout England and Scotland run to this 
double-deck type. In contrast with this type, the single- 
deck type is used in New York, Paris and Berlin. The 
advantage of the double-deck type is that it enables a 
car to be developed with a maximum seating capacity 
and minimum weight of car per seat—even less weight 
than our one-man cars. 

The use of trail cars in Europe, where the single- 
deck cars are in vogue, is very much more common than 
with us. Peak loads are taken care of by trains of 
surface cars, and trains with as many as three cars 
have often been noted. 

The double-deck car is a very desirable type of car. 
It is a wonder that the type has not been utilized in 
this country. They have not been used in New York 
City because of the difficulty in developing a double-deck 
car that would travel under the elevated lines, where 
the clearance is limited. 


BUSES 


The importance of buses as a transit element is 
recognized in London and Paris, whereas, by contrast, 
their use is negligible in New York and Berlin. The 
bus system in London carries the largest number of 
passengers. The annual traffic amounts to 932,000,000 
passengers. This is nearly four times as many as are 
carried in Paris, more than eighteen times as many as 
in New York, and more than forty-four times as many 
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asin Berlin. In London, 43 per cent of the total munic- 
ipal traffic is carried on the buses. The bus system ren- 
ders an excellent and most convenient service. It is the 
outstanding transit element in London. Because of the 
convenience of the facilities and of the cheap short- 
haul fares, it is believed that the bus lines create their 
own traffic; that is, if the bus operation were stopped, 
possibly only a small part of the traffic would flow to 
the other transit lines, particularly when these lines 
are subway and elevated lines. The London bus sys- 
tem is the only transit facility which serves all of 
London. Only parts of the city are served by the tram- 
ways and by the rapid transit lines. 

In the type of bus used, Paris is the exception. Its 
buses are all single deck, whereas in New York, London 
and Berlin they are all double deck of: the same general 
type—that is with uncovered upper decks. Paris is 
developing a six-wheel bus which will carry forty-eight 
passengers—forty sitting and eight standing, but this 
is a very long bus and takes up a great deal of room 
in the street, although it is easily manipulated through 
the traffic by reason of the six-wheel design. The 
double-deck bus is preferable. It develops the maxi- 
mum seating capacity for the minimum space occupied 
in the street. 

RAPID TRANSIT LINES 


New York has a larger rapid transit traffic than 
London, Paris and Berlin all together. Fifty-nine per 
cent of all of the transit traffic is carried on the rapid 
transit lines. The rapid transit lines—or subway and 
elevated lines—are by far the most important of all the 
transit facilities of New York City. In Paris also, the 
rapid transit lines are the most important transit ele- 
ment. But the New York rapid transit system carries 
nearly three times as many passengers as are carried 
on the Paris system. The Paris and London systems 
carry about the same number of passengers, but the 
rapid transit system of London is the least important 
transit factor. In Berlin the rapid transit facilities 
are relatively unimportant. New York carries about 
twenty-four times as many passengers as are carried on 
the Berlin system. 

New York, Paris and Berlin all have a shallow type 
of subway construction, and all have elevated lines. 
London, on the other hand, has no elevated lines. 
Although it has some shallow underground construction, 
its underground lines are mostly deep-level tube lines, 
from 20 to 193 ft. below the surface. London also has 
rapid transit lines constructed on the ordinary steam 
railroad rights-of-way; that is, so-called surface lines 
running in cut and on embankment. The sub-surface 
conditions in London—the London clay—has favored 
the construction of its deep tube lines; but these deep 
tubes do not furnish as convenient transit facilities as 
the shallow subways. Short stairways provide access to 
the shallow subway lines, whereas elevators or escala- 
tors are necessary in the case of the deep level lines. 
The time consumed in traveling from the surface to the 
station platform on the London underground system 
greatly detracts from its convenience. All of these lines 
are two-track lines. No great effort has been made to 
make the structure ornamental, although on the newer 
lines the stations are plainly finished in tile. The sta- 
tions are approximately 3,200 ft. apart on the average, 
about 50 per cent greater distance apart than the aver- 
age stations in New York. 

The exceptional feature of the New York rapid 
transit system is its four-track express lines. The sys- 
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tems in London, Paris and Berlin are all two-track lines, 
and provide for no express operation except such as 
can be obtained by skipping stations when the intervals 
between the trains will permit it. 

In London, the Inner Circle Loop is the most in- 
teresting feature of its rapid transit system. Most 
of the tube lines operate independently. That is, the 
trains operating on each particular line do not operate 
on the tracks of any other line; but the Metropolitan 
District and the Metropolitan companies operate a joint 
service on a circular route known as the Inner Circle. 
The route is irregularly elliptical, about 5 miles long 
by 2 miles wide at its widest portion. Neither Paris 
nor Berlin has a circular route of just this kind. Paris 
has two circular lines but no routes which operate com- 
pletely around these circles, and Berlin has one, a steam 
line, but two routes operate a shuttle service over it. 
So the Inner Circle route is a route peculiar to Lon- 
don alone. The through routing of rapid transit trains 
over the steam railroad lines and then over the rapid 
transit tracks is another interesting feature of the 
London rapid transit system. 

The Paris subway system is not really a rapid transit 
system in the sense of providing quick transit for long 
rides. It is made up of short independent routes which 
intersect and afford a free transfer to each other, 
thereby providing a convenient and relatively short-haul 
underground transit system. It is a short-haul system 
because the longest ride from the center does not exceed 
the distance from City Hall in Manhattan to Forty- 
second Street. The Paris subway system is admirable 
for its purpose. 

The feature of the Berlin rapid transit system, or 
subway and. elevated system, is the large amount of 
shuttle service that is operated. Practically 50 per cent 
of the total route mileage is served by shuttle trains 
only. The service probably accommodates the traffic or 
the needs of the community, otherwise the public would 
not permit it to continue. The rapid transit lines in 
Berlin are all two-track lines, as in London and Paris. 
Stations are about 2,500 ft. apart. 

The maximum train length in Paris is five cars. In 
London and Berlin it is six cars, except that there are 
a few eight-car trains in London. In New York it is 
ten cars. So that the rapid transit systems abroad 
are only utilized to about half of their potential capacity 
gaged by what we do in New York. 

We need in New York a circular route similar to the 
Inner Circle Loop in London to articulate our radial 
lines together. With the completion of the proposed 
Brooklyn crosstown line such a route will be obtained. 
We also need to profit by the idea of direct routing 
which obtains in the Paris subway system, and not con- 
tinue the policy of routing too many different kinds of 
trains over the same tracks. That is, we should not 
require trains to interchange from one line to another. 
Instead, we should require the passengers to change or 
transfer. 


EFFICIENCY OF TRANSIT DEVELOPMENTS 


On the theory that every citizen should not be more 
than + mile away from a rapid transit line, or + mile 
from a surface line, wherever he may live, to be con- 
veniently served by such facilities, New York requires 
about 500 route-miles of rapid transit lines and about 
1,000 route-miles of tramway and bus lines together. 
It has 205 rapid transit route-miles and 637 surface 
line route-miles—mostly trolley lines, but a few bus 
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lines—in other words, New York’s rapid transit system 
has been developed to only about 41 per cent efficiency 
and its surface system to only about 65 per cent 
efficiency. 

From the same convenience standpoint, municipal 
London should have 185 route-miles of rapid transit 
lines instead of the 89 now serving it. Or its rapid 
transit facilities have been developed to about 48 per 
cent of its requirements. The surface facilities con- 
veniently to serve London should amount to about 370 
route-miles. It has 408 route-miles of tramway and 
bus lines all together, which means that its surface 
system is 10 per cent more than it requires from a 
convenience standpoint. 

Paris only needed about 50 route-miles of rapid 
transit lines conveniently to serve its area. It has 63 
route-miles or 26 per cent more than it needed. In the 
case of the surface system, it needed about 100 route- 
miles of tramway and bus lines. It has 259 route-miles, 
or it has 159 per cent more surface facilities than 
required. 

Berlin theoretically requires 45 route-miles of rapid 
transit lines and has 10. So it only has been developed 
to 24 per cent of its requirements. It needs 90 route- 
miles of surface lines and has 125 route-miles, so it has 
37 per cent more surface facilities than it requires, all 
from a convenience standpoint. 

The convenience standpoint is the first requirement 
to be satisfied. But later on the capacity requirement 
must be satisfied also. As the population of a city 
increases, the capacity requirement becomes the factor 
controlling its transit development. For example, 
capacity instead of convenience now controls the transit 
requirements in Paris on both its surface and rapid 
transit systems. In New York, the transit require- 
ments in the central part of the city are determined by 
capacity. In the outlying sections, we have not arrived 
anywhere near a convenience standard of development 
up to the present time. 


MAPS AND DIRECTION SIGNS 


In London and Paris a great many maps and direc- 
tion signs are used with good results. This information 
is placed on the station platforms of the rapid transit 
lines and also in the cars, and it is placed in the cars 
of the tramway lines and in the buses. In London 
small pocket maps giving detailed information about the 
rapid transit lines and tramway lines and bus lines are 
furnished freely to all passengers who request them. 
In Paris the same kind of maps are furnished for the 
tramway lines and the bus lines. In London and Paris, 
in providing information to the passengers, the man- 
agement seems to start with the theory that the passen- 
gers know absolutely nothing about the transit systems, 
and the maps and signs and other information are 
prepared and located accordingly. This is particularly 
the case in Paris, where it is almost impossible for a 
passenger to go astray, whether he knows the language 
or not. This is what makes the Paris subway system 
the most convenient subway system in existence from a 
passenger standpoint. In New York, on the other hand, 
the management seems to start with the theory that the 
passengers know all about the transit system, and only 
such information is furnished the passengers as cannot 
be avoided. 

The railways in New York could greatly benefit 
the public by adopting the policy of giving information 
to the passengers, in vogue in London and Paris. In 
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other words, we can sell the transit service to the public 
as they do—to advantage. 

Except on the Fifth Avenue bus line, all transit facil- 
ities in New York, the subway, elevated and trolley 
lines, furnish an all-night service. On the other hand, 
in London and Paris, the transit lines only operate 
about nineteen or twenty hours. Service is suspended 
on all the transit lines from shortly after midnight 
until the workers begin to travel in the early morning. 
What would happen if we should suspend the all-night 
service in New York? 


Crossing Signal for Infrequently Used 
Spur Track 


T ONE POINT on San Pedro Street in Los Angeles 

a steam railroad spur track crosses the double- 
track interurban line of the Pacific Electric Railway. 
Heretofore the city has required a safety stop to be 
made at this crossing by the interurban cars, but per- 
mission was recently granted 
for the discontinuance of this 
stop if a gate was provided. 
The spur, however, is located 
in an alley much used by 
motor trucks in delivering 
and receiving products to and 
from establishments located 
along it. A gate, therefore, 
without proper flagging 
would have hampered the 
movements of the trucks. A 
signal device was therefore 
designed, constructed in the 
engineering department’s 
signal shop and installed to 
furnisa the desired protec- 
tion without hampering 
trucking movements. One of 
the company’s ordinary 
standard switch stands, with 
lock, was utilized, the stand 
being anchored to bolts set in 
the curb and the sidewalk. The stand was extended by 
means of a pipe to a height of about 15 ft. and held 
in a vertical position by means of bearings clamped to 
a steel trolley pole. Near the upper end a bracket- 
supported arm about 6 ft. long was attached to carry 
the signal. 

For day indication a large red sign with the warn- 
ing “Stop” lettered on it was fastened to one end of 
the arm, and a 220-volt carbon-filament lamp, carried 
in a metal shield, was mounted on the arm for night 
indication. The lamp was placed between two red 
lenses. A 1,000-ohm resistance tube was connected in 
series with the 220-volt lamp to permit it to be used 
on the trolley circuit. This tube was placed in a box 
supported on the pole. The clearance under the stop 
current is about 14 ft. 

The usual position of the signal is across the alley, 
as shown in the illustration. It sets in this position 
while interurban trains are being operated over the 
railroad crossing, but when the industrial spur is being 
operated by the railroad the signal is swung around and 
projects into San Pedro Street. It thus serves as a 
warning to interurban trains that switching is going 
on over the spur. The general construction of the sig- 
nal is shewn in the accompanying engraving. 


Simple Signal Device Safe- 


guards Operation at Infre- 
quently Used Railroad Spur 
Crossing ‘ 
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New Cars for East Boston Tunnel 


Boston Elevated Railway Develops Car for Rapid Transit Service, Weighing with Motor 
Equipment Only About 1,000 Lb. per Passenger Seat or 250 Lb. per 
Passenger on the Basis of Total Rated Carrying Capacity 


tation between Boston and East Boston through 

a tunnel under a branch of the harbor at the point 
where the Charles River empties into it. The entire 
length of the tunnel from Bowdoin Square, the western 
or Boston terminal, to Maverick Square, the eastern or 
Hast Boston terminal, is 1.49 miles. Between these 
terminals there are three additional stations on the 
Boston side of the harbor. When this tunnel was first 
put into use it extended from Court underground sta- 
tion, on the Boston side, to Maverick Square on the 
Hast Boston side, where the cars came to the surface 
and continued on, over the several routes, to their desti- 
nation. In later years the tunnel was extended, on the 
Boston end, to its present underground terminal at 
Bowdoin Square. 

For a number of years single-car operation was main- 
tained over this line, but as traffic increased two-car 
trains and ultimately three-car trains, consisting of 
center-entrance multiple-unit surface cars, were resorted 
to during the rush hours. This service is still in opera- 
tion, but the capacity of the tunnel has been reached. 
Therefore, to take care of the constantly increasing 
population, the company has decided to substitute cars 
of the rapid transit type to be operated in trains, thus 
»btaining greater tunnel capacity, as well as greater 
sapacity per car and per train, more rapid service and 
lower cost for platform labor per passenger. It was 
found to be impossible to use, for the tunnel service, the 
ype of car used in the Cambridge Subway or on the 
‘company’s elevated system, because of limitations in 
‘unnel clearances, platform heights, etc. Consequently 
4 new car was designed to be of all-steel construction 
vith brass sashes. 


Te Boston Elevated Railway supplies transpor- 


At the present time an underground station is in 
process of construction at Maverick Square, into which, 
when completed, the surface cars serving the East 
Boston district will enter and discharge passengers onto 
a platform, from the opposite side of which the pas- 
sengers will board the rapid transit trains and continue 
through the tunnel to the several stations on the Boston 
side of the harbor. After discharging passengers the 
surface cars will be operated, empty, around a loop to 
a loading platform, where they will receive passengers 
from the rapid transit trains and then continue out to 
the surface and over their several routes to their desti- 
nation. 

As the new tunnel cars will never inter-couple with 
any other type of car on the system, the railway had 
great latitude in the design of the car and its equipment, 
although it was limited as to length, height and width 
of car. Under these conditions a car has been designed 
which will provide for forty-four seated passengers and 
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136 standing passengers in all but the forward car in 
the train. This car, on account of the cab being occupied 
by the motorman, will have two less seated passengers 
and standing area for two less passengers than given 
above. The total passenger capacity in the first case will 
be 180 per car and in the second 176, and has been ob- 
tained with an estimated weight on the rail of 44,000 
lb. per car. 

It has been found by the engineers of the railway that 
a reduction in car-body weight means an equal or 
greater possible weight reduction in truck, motor and 
other equipment, as their experience indicates that with 
every 1,000 Ib. added to the car body, about 1,200 lb. 
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’ Cross-Section of Kast Boston Car at Motorman’s Cab End 


must be added to the truck and equipment. This ratio 
is not always correct for the reason that there is con- 
siderable difference in the steps of standard motor 
capacities. 

In the study of the design of this car it was evident 
that if sufficient weight could be eliminated in the body 
and its equipment, a smaller capacity, and consequently 
a lighter motor, with a proportionate saving in trucks, 
air brake and control equipment weights, could be used. 
With this in view the idea of operating two cars, semi- 
permanently connected together, as a single unit, was 
evolved. This arrangement, it will be seen, requires an 
operating cab on the ends only of the two-car unit, 
eliminating the necessity of a cab in each end of each 
car, saving the weight of the material entering into the 
construction of the cab, also the weight of one set of 
air brake, control, and miscellaneous cab apparatus with 
its piping, wiring, etc. The estimated saving in the 
above arrangement is approximately 1,200 lb. per car. 

With the two-car unit arrangement a train will consist 
of two, four or six cars. Each unit will be controlled by 
a single guard as on the present rapid transit cars. 

A considerable reduction in weight has been obtained 
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by the use of what is known as “truss-plate” flooring. 
This consists of two steel plates, each having depressions 
regularly spaced. The plates are placed together so that 
the convex surfaces of the depressions come in contact 
and are then spot-welded, resulting in a single “truss- 
plate” of {-in. thickness and an insulating air space 
between the plates of approximately ## in. The “truss- 
plate” will be covered with a mastic floor compound to a 
thickness of #% in. The total weight of this floor will 
be approximately 4 Ib. per sq.ft., whereas the flooring 
in the present rapid transit cars in Boston weighs from 
9 to 14 lb. per sq.ft. 

A further reduction in weight was obtained by the use 
of copper-covered, soft pine or balsam wood doors, ar- 
ranged to slide on the exterior of the car, thus eliminat- 
ing the double wall at door pockets, and reducing the 
thickness of the side posts and walls of the car. The 
weight of the doors is 50 per cent less than that of the 
doors on the latest Boston rapid transit cars. 

One of the interesting features of this car is that each 
side door will have its own motor-driven actuating mech- 
anism, which will be placed under the seat inside of car 
and will have a shaft extending through the side of the 
car to which the door-actuating lever is attached. These 
mechanisms will be controlled from the guard’s position, 
between the two cars, by means of a controlling switch 
for each door mechanism. Whereas no saving in weight 
is expected from this feature, it is believed it will be less 
necessary to keep heat on cars, when stored in the open 
in cold weather, which the Boston men consider neces- 
sary with pneumatic door-operating mechanism, to pre- 
vent sluggish action. 

Some question has been raised as to the possibility of 
keeping the outside doors weathertight, but from the 
experience the railway has had for several years on its 
surface cars, the engineers have no fear from this fea- 
ture, in the event that, at a later date, the service will be 
extended and the cars operated on the surface. 

On account of limited height of the tunnel, it was 
found necessary to make the distance from the rail to 
the top of car floor somewhat less than on the present 
rapid transit cars. This in turn necessitated the use of 
a 26-in. diameter wheel in place of 31-in. and 34-in. 
wheels at present used on rapid transit cars. Some 
saving in weight is thus made. 

Another reduction in weight is brought about in the 
drawbar equipment in that the link or drawbar, connect- 
ing the two cars of each unit, is somewhat lighter than 
the regular drawbar with its electric couplers which will 
be used at the ends of each unit. 

Each car will be equipped with swinging end doors, 
thus eliminating the weight of the door pocket partition, 
located as usual in the rapid transit type of car, but 
these will not be used by passengers, except in case of 
emergency. 

These cars will be equipped with the Westinghouse 
variable load brake, which has recently been described 
in these pages. In tunnel service the distance apart at 
which the blocks can be set depends upon the distance 
in which cars can be stopped, so that there is special 
reason in the East Boston cars for an automatic brake 
which will increase or decrease the braking pressure 
according to the increase or decrease of the load, thus 
always providing minimum stopping distance. 

The cars are lighted with a single row of five units in 
the center of the ceiling and each electrolier has a shade. 
There is also provision for emergency lighting. 


January 18, 1923 
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Buses Could Not Fill Place of Street Cars 


in New York City’ 


The Bus Is Not Well Adapted to Mass Transportation Because of Its Small 
Overload Capacity—The Cost of Bus Operation per Passenger, Exclusive of Pave- 
ment Wear, Is Higher Than That of the Street Car—Data on Speed Are Also Given 


By John A. Beeler 


Consulting Engineer, New York 


ing the present street-car service in New York City 

with an equivalent bus service, the principal factors 
are the following: (1) Adequacy, (2) first cost, (3) 
cost of operation, (4) effects on public. 

It is necessary to consider adequacy on an all-year 
basis. No one would think of operating open street 
ears through the winter, and similarly the double-deck 
open-top*type of bus employed on Fifth Avenue cannot 
be depended on for its full seating capacity in mass 
transportation throughout the year. Observations at 
Thirty-third, Forty-second and Fifty-seventh Streets 
of the number of passengers and seats of the Fifth 
Avenue buses in each direction between 7 a.m. and 7 
p.m., taken Dec. 15, 1921, show only a small percentage 
of seats occupied. At Fifty-seventh Street, the maxi- 
mum load point, during the evening rush hour when the 
city’s transportation systems are taxed to the utmost, 
only 65 per cent of the available seats on the outbound 
buses are occupied. The observations were taken on a 
fine clear day with an average temperature of 26 deg. F. 

To inclose the upper deck of this type of bus would 
render the vehicle topheavy and increase the liability 
to accident. It would also reduce the clearance beneath 
the Elevated and other overhead obstructions. The 
single-deck type, seating approximately thirty passen- 
gers, seems best adapted to the general requirements 
in New York City. 

The bus presents certain opportunities for obtaining 
greater mobility of service than the street car. It can 
load at the curb, and in blockades or breakdowns can 
run around the obstruction. It can be short-lined read- 
ily at any desired point and entirely rerouted on short 
notice in emergencies. 

In capacity, however, the bus is less elastic than the 
street car, a factor of great importance in handling rush- 
hour crowds. Operating over steel rails in a fixed path, 
the latter is not only capable of smoother operation but 
can with safety and economy be built larger. The bus, 
weaving in and out of traffic and operating over pave- 
ments, the best of which have irregularities, is subject 
to lurching and abrupt movements that should limit its 
capacity to one passenger per seat. The average car can 
provide readily for as many as four standing passengers 
to each five seated during the maximum load period, and 
there is flexibility in the application of such a standard. 

When the rush-hour demands are greatly in excess 
of the base, as in all large cities, this difference of 
capacities puts a considerable handicap on the bus, and 
undoubtedly has much to do with the fact that no im- 
portant city as yet is served solely by buses. Where 


[: ANY consideration of the possibility of supplant- 


*Abstract of report to New York Transit Commission. 


they are used in conjunction with other transportation 
means it is noticeable that the rush demands on the 
latter must take care of the passengers who cannot 
be accommodated by the buses. 

The surface lines in Manhattan now operate during 
the base 561 cars with an average seating capacity of 
42, and in the rush periods of 1,002 cars. To carry 
the same number of passengers on the basis of service 
stated above would require 786 buses in the base and 
2,538 during rush hours. To allow for repairs, etc., 15 
per cent should be added, bringing the total buses re- 
quired up to 2,919. The surface car traffic of all lines 
in New York City is about 24 times that of the Manhat- 
tan lines. Applying this factor 7,297 buses would be 
required to handle the traffic now carried on the surface 
lines in the city. Based on the above estimate the out- 
lay for the installation of a complete bus system, includ- 
ing garage and shop facilities, would be, at the rate of 
$7,500 per bus, $54,727,500. 

The car lines are already in use, and the tracks are 
in the streets. They have a value which is being de- 
termined by the commission. To remove them and 
restore the paving of the streets will cost millions of 
dollars. While it does not directly affect this esti- 
mate, the question remains as to who would bear the 
cost of such a change. Undoubtedly it would be borne 
by the public in one form or another. 

Looked at in a broad way, the cost of service includes 
the total expenditure, whether paid directly by the 
operating company or indirectly by the public. Al- 
though the bus system has the smaller installation cost, 
the major portion of the difference is that the railway 
must provide and maintain its roadbed, track and pav- 
ing. With buses the expense for these items is, as a 
rule, borne by the taxpayers; but it is none the less 
an important item in the cost of the service and for 
a true comparison must be included. Another impor- 
tant factor in determining the cost of service is the 
relative life of plant and equipment. The bus has a 
life of one-third that of a street car, or even less. 

For the purpose of determining as accurately as may 
be the cost of bus operation the available statistics 
from operation of buses in New York, London, Chicago, 
Detroit and other localities have been analyzed. They 
are presented on a bus-mile basis in Table I. In this 
comparison only the two-man type of operation will be 
considered, for where the one-man bus is applicable the 
one-man car can be used equally well. Table I shows 
that the total cost of service, averaged from the Ameri- 
can companies operating two-man buses, is 41.5 cents 
per bus-mile, exclusive of wear and tear on paving.t 


t4In the Atlantic Monthly for August, 1921, this item is esti- 
mated by Philip Cabot to be about 10 cents per ton-mile, 
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* Two-man operation. 
a Additional depreciation in adjustment account. 
b Does not include taxes. 


ceptionally high. The adoption of modern and efficient 
methods of operation should reduce this materially. 
An average of the cost of service, including taxes and 
interest, for street railways in the United States, as 
shown in Table II, is 45.7 cents per car-mile. 

The greater capacity of the street car makes each 
car-mile operated in base hour service equivalent to 
1.4 bus-miles, and each rush hour car-mile equivalent 
to 2.53 bus-miles, making a weighted average of 1.81 
bus-miles to each car-mile over the day. One car-mile 
costing 45.7 cents is, therefore, the equivalent of 1.81 
bus-miles costing 75.1 cents. Hence the cost of bus 
service, not including the indirect costs mentioned 
above, is approximately 65 per cent greater than the 
average cost of street railway service. 


EFFECTS ON THE PUBLIC 


A seat per passenger at all times is an attractive fea- 
ture of bus service except that it sometimes involves 
waiting. To secure efficient operation it is necessary 
to fill all the seats during periods of heavy traffic. Con- 
sequently at such times there must be a surplus of 
passengers waiting, reservoir-like, along the route to 
do this. : 

In other ways the relative merits of the bus and 
street-car service depend largely on the territory served. 
In sparsely settled sections the smaller capacity of the 
bus is no disadvantage and may even result in greater 
frequency of service. In many localities, especially 
where car lines as yet do not exist, the bus may be 
much more economical on account of the smaller invest- 


ment. 
In congested districts frequency of headway presents 


SS eee nnn 
In New York the cost of street-car operation is ex- a different problem. Concentration of passengers is 


here advantageous. For instance, in the heaviest half 
hour of the afternoon eighty-eight buses on Fifth Ave- 
nue passed Fifty-seventh Street northbound carrying 
2,828 passengers. This was at the rate of nearly three 
buses per minute with an average load of thirty-two 
passengers. With the same number of street cars 6,688 
passengers could have been carried. To accommodate 
this latter number on buses more than seven per min- 
ute would be necessary. 

At present the buses on Fifth Avenue represent 15 
per cent of the total number of vehicles in the street. 
On account of their size and frequency of stops they 
are responsible for a great deal more than 15 per cent 
of the congestion, however. To-increase the rate to 
seven buses per minute would, with the traffic inter- 
ferences at intersecting streets, cause an intolerable 
congestion. Indeed, it is highly questionable if they 
could receive and discharge their passengers and move 
through the streets. 

In referring to Fifth Avenue it is for the purpose of 
illustration only. Upon it operates America’s largest 
bus line. The double-deck type of bus used there is 
admirably suited to the unusual traffic demands, which 
are largely a combination of travel for shopping and 
sight-seeing in fair weather, though hauling many 
regular patrons to and from business. 


OTHER STATISTICS IN MR. BEELER’S REPORT 


In addition to the tables shown, Mr. Beeler’s report 
contained a number of other tables. One showed that 
at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street on Dec. 15, 
1921, from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. from 7 to 25 per cent of 
the total vehicular traffic on Fifth Avenue is buses, the 


TABLE II—COMPOSITE OPERATING REPORT | TABLE III—CHICAGO BUS SPEED DATA 


Observations of Chicago Motor Bus Com- 
pany’s buses between north terminals and down- 
town return streets, made Oct. 19 and 20, 1921. 


OF FIFTY-TWO AMERICAN CITY STREET 
RAILWAYS, SIX MONTHS ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1921 
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average for the full twelve-hour period being 15 per 
cent. 

Another table showed the average speed of the Fifth 
Avenue buses in various sections along the route and 
for different periods of the day. To one familiar with 
the territory. the speed attained in the different sections 
is comparable with the congestion encountered. The 
speed between Washington Square and Twenty-third 
Street averaged between 7.5 and 8 m.p.h.; in the section 
between Thirty-first and Forty-second Streets it was 
less than 4.5 m.p.h.; between Forty-second and Fifty- 
seventh Streets, it varied from 6.9 m.p.h. in the morn- 
ing rush to 4.9 m.p.h. in the evening rush. The speed 
north of Fifty-seventh Street is greater than in any 
other section. This territory is very favorable for fast 
operation, there being long distances with few or no 
intersecting street crossings. 

Another table showed the speeds of Fifth Avenue 
buses for the various routes at different periods of the 
day, the average for the system being 8.37 m.p.h. 

There were several tables of speeds of buses operated 
by the Chicago Motor Bus Company. In the Chicago 
Loop District the average over various periods of the 
day was 5.81 m.p.h. Outside the Loop District the 
average speed throughout the day was 11.87 m.p.h. In 
this section, however, the stops average only 2.5 per 
mile, and much of the territory is through parks and 
boulevards where there are few intersecting streets. A 
composite of this information is given in Table III. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that the average 
speed of all the Chicago surface cars, as shown in Table 
IV, is 10.64 m.p.h. or practically the same as for the 
buses, while that of lines operating in sections similar 
to the bus territory is very much higher. 

Another table compares the speeds of the buses oper- 
ated in New York and in Chicago. The general average 
of 8.37 in New York is comparable to 10.70 in Chicago. 
The difference in speed is 2.33 m.p.h., or 28 per cent 
faster in Chicago. 

Table IV compares the speed, between terminals, at- 
tained by the surface street cars in twelve of the largest 
cities in the United States. All of these speeds apply 
only to cars operated in city service. In several cities 
where a company operates both city and interurban 
service, the interurban cars have been omitted. 

According to another table the number of buses per 
hour operated by the Fifth Avenue Coach Company 


below Fifty-seventh Street during the mid-day is in-- 


creased only 80 per cent during the rush hours. The 
table also shows that to care for the company’s pro- 
portional amount of the rush-hour traffic, as would be 
necessary were the buses to supplant the street car 
system, the number of buses operated in the rush hour 
would have to be 223 per cent more than during the 
base hour service. 

According to another table on Fifth Avenue bus 
service, between 8:15 and 9:15 a.m. at Fifty-seventh 
Street, only 52 per cent of the seats are filled. The all- 
day average shows the proportion of seats occupied to 
be 37 per cent at Fifty-seventh Street, 35 per cent at 
Forty-second Street, and 21 per cent at Thirty-third 
S’reet. The general average at these locations shows 
that 31 per cent of the seats furnished are occupied, 
which means an average load at these points of 15 
passengers rer bus. In northbound traffic the average 
percentage of seats occupied between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
was 25 at Thirty-third Street, 35 at Forty-second Street, 
The general average 
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of these locations is 31 per cent or the same as 
that southbound. Between 5:15 and 6:15 p.m., the 
hour of heaviest traffic northbound, 176 buses carried 
5,580 passengers at Fifty-seventh Street. This is about 
the number that the subway carries in seven minutes on 
one track and at a much higher speed. Other tables 
give estimates of the cost of bus and electric car opera- 
tion as contributed to the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
by Messrs. Thirlwall, Simmon, Jackson and Stocks. 
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European and American Trackwork 
Practice Compared 


EDGAR ALLEN & COMPANY, LTD. 
Imperial Steel Works, Tramway Department 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, Dec. 11, 1922. 


To the Editors: 

As I looked ovér recent issues of the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL, which are always interesting, several of 
the articles suggested comment, which may be of inter- 
est to you. I noticed in particular the following: 

In your issue of Sept. 16 there was an article on the 
relaying of rails in Washington, in which attention was 
drawn to a novel feature, namely, the pre-welding of 
six or seven rails together before they were put into 
place. This certainly has never been done over here, 
where space is a greater consideration than in Wash- 
ington, due to the character of our streets, which do not 
lend themselves to much of this work. In the same 
issue is an article on the new British standard rail, 
which is a fair résumé of the specifications. The writer 
of the article, however, is in error when he states that 
a t-in. space is left between the joints. He gives a 
diagram which refers to the No. 9 rail for open track. 
It certainly would have been better had a diagram 
been given in the specifications for paved tracks, as 
any one may easily fall into the same error. 

The article on French rail sections, in the same issue, 
is an interesting résumé regarding French standard 
rails with flat treads, as abstracted from M. Gagné’ 
paper published in full in the Industrie des Tramways. 
Your critique, further, gives details of special man- 
ganese rails for curves as used in Paris. There is no 
doubt that long experience has proved the value of the 
manganese-steel curve, but the question of first cost 
prevents its adoption in many cases. English engineers 
are divided on this matter. Some adopt manganese 
rail on curves, using the same sections for both rails, 
there being very little raised-groove rails used in this 
country except on junction work. Separate guards are 
largely used here, and if they are properly fitted and 
of a suitable type, the maintenance costs are not mate- 
rially increased and are trifling compared with the 
advantages gained. 

Various types of separate guards are used, including 
flat bars of ordinary steel and manganese bars of vary- 
ing depths, but the most efficient has been found to be 
the Holt patent guard rail rolled in manganese steel. 
Actual experience has proved that this guard rail will 
outlive the ordinary rail without having to be tur=ed, 
and as this section is reversible there is practically 
unlimited life. This guard saves the use of manganese 
rail for one rail, thus materially reducing the first cost 
and adding 70 to 100 per cent extra life to both rails, 
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as the guard rail will delay very considerably the 
erosion on the running edge of the rail. 

With regard to switches, double tongue points are 
chiefly used on the Continent, while in this country the 
double tongue point runs a race with switch and mate. 
Tramway engineers are divided as to the relative ad- 
vantages of these. 

The article by Charles S. Holcomb in the issue for 
Sept. 23 is very comprehensive and will repay careful 
study by all interested in this subject. It suggests 
comparisons with certain features of English track as 
follows: 

1. Referring to Mr. Holeomb’s Fig. 2, page 446, the 


Layout of Special Trackwork, Laid with Holt Guard 
Rolled in Manganese Steel 


9-in. rail is never used here, but the guard shown in 
this figure was used for a time. However, the Board 
of Trade refused permission for the raised lip to be 
used in the streets and several jobs had to be altered. 

2. The tie bars used in England are 2 in. x xv in. 
and 2 in. x 3 in. as compared with the 2-in. x *s-in. 
bars used in Chicago: 

8. The worn sections of rails, shown on page 449, 
are comparable with results in England, but No. 9 is 
a marvelous section to have carried traffic up to that 
stage. No doubt the extra metal under the back of the 
head was of material assistance. 

4. The table of life for special trackwork, on page 
451, clearly gives first place to type B, solid man- 
ganese, when the contributory remarks are taken into 
consideration. Recently I came across a case where a 
solid manganese junction was laid in 1908, the layout 
being altered in 1913 when C type was laid, with the 
result that the layout would represent half B and half 
C. The whole junction is now to be relaid, which 
proves that type B is much the better type for junctions 
where there is much traffic. 

5. As to flange-bearing trackwork, there is no doubt 


that many of the original plates of the type used in the 
C construction were too short, as indicated by this 
article. The general practice “on this side,” when 
British standard rails having a groove depth of 14 in. 
are used, is to raise the center at intersections to a 
depth of 4 in., thus leaving @ in. for the slope. Accord- 
ing to the angle of the crossing, this runs from one in 


fifteen to one in twenty-four. FRED BLAND, 


_ Member Engineering Standards Committee and Light Railway 
ene Association, and Fellow of the Permanent Way Insti- 
ite, 


Specifying the Sizes of Stranded Conductors 
THE OKONITE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Jan. 3, 1923. 
To the Editors: 

Referring to the editorial in the issue of the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Dec. 23, 1922, entitled ““How 
Shall Stranded Wire or Cable Be Specified,” please note 
the following: 

It is an almost universal practice for engineers when 
calling for solid copper wires from the manufacturer 
to designate the size according to the American wire 
gage. In ordering stranded conductors, however, two 
methods have come into use. 

In one, the number of strands is specified of such 
size as to equal a standard-gage size or a round number 
cire.mil. For example, “No. 8 A.W.G. stranded” or No. 
0000 A.W.G., nineteen strands,” or “500,000 cire.mil, 
sixty-one strands.” 

It is well to note that the first type of designation is 
the most common; i.e, no attempt is made to state 
either the size or number of strands. 

In the other method a number of strands is specified 
each of a standard-gage size. For example, “nineteen 
strands of No. 25 A.W.G.” or “ninety-one strands of 
No. 8 A.W.G.” 

The objections to the first method are numerous, but 
the main objection is that it requires the wire drawer 
to carry not only all the dies necessary for all the stan- 
dard A.W.G. sizes, but in addition a much larger num- 
ber for wire used in stranded conductors. It requires 
the insulated-wire manufacturer who does not draw 
wire to carry a very large and inactive stock of copper 
wire. 

If the second method is standardized, it will naturally 
reduce the number of dies and stock of wires and will 
result in quicker deliveries, as the manufacturer will 
not have to wait for special copper to be drawn. 

FRANCIS J. WHITE, 
Electrical Engineer. 


An Automobile with Slat Seats! 


NEw YorK, Jan. 10, 1923. 
To the Editors: 

How the automotive world would marvel if some 
maker of pneumatically-cushioned automobiles were to 
try to sell a vehicle with slat seats. Indeed, the possi- 
bility is simply inconceivable. Why is it, then, that 
electric railways operating’ with steel wheels on steel 
rails still order cars with slat seats? Sometimes the 
idea is varied by using a solid shaped seat with rattan 
covering. The belief in that case seems to be that if the 
eye is deceived, perhaps the buttocks may be deceived, 
too! 

We have heard the arguments for the slat seat many, 
many times over. It is cheaper. It is more durable. 
It is less subject to abuse. I admit it is everything 
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except more comfortable for the person who pays to sit 
on it. In an age when the poorest man in America 
knows what it is to ride on padded cushions, we cannot 
afford to treat the passenger this way. We must give 
him a cushion seat, and so far as is compatible with 
easy movement of passengers we should also give 
him a transverse seat. No person would dream of 
buying, a slat-seated vehicle for his own riding. So why 
purchase one for riding by people who must be per- 
suaded to use it? 

Far out toward the setting sun is a rising railway 
manager who recently said to his staff in a discussion 
concerning future cars and motor coaches: “Boys, the 
vehicles we buy must be good enough for any and all 
of us to ride in. If they are not going to be good 
enough for us, they are not going to be good enough 
for the people from whom we get our bread and but- 
ter.” These thoughts are commended to the slat-seat ad- 
vocate who rides in a limousine himself but forgets there 
are some 10,000,000 upholstered automobiles now and 
many, many more to come to fit almost any street car 


passenger’s purse. “CRITIC.” 
[Editorial comment on this letter appears on page 70.] 


One-Man Cars in Germany 


HE one-man principle of car operation is extending, 
though slowly, in Europe. An account of the one- 
man cars in Arnhem, Holland, was printed in the issue 
of this paper for Dec. 2. London and Amsterdam have 
each one or more cars on trial. At least two cities in 
Germany, Berlin and Dresden, have one-man cars. In 
each of these cases, the cars were not built for one-man 
operation. They are of the single-truck type and rather 
short, and no changes have been made in them other 
than to close the rear door. 
A side view and nearer platform view of one of the 
Berlin cars are published on this page. The notice on 


The Notice at the Left Declares that Passengers Will Not Be 
Allowed to Board This One-Man Car Unless 
They Have the Exact Change 
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the step, freely translated, means “Let Passengers 
Leave the Car First.’ The small card at the immediate 
left of the entrance says “Have your ticket or fare 
ready; money will not be changed.” The large sign at 
the left of the entrance, shown in the general side view, 
says that the car is a one-man car. 

The same fare system is followed as formerly, the 
motorman punching the tickets which he gives the 
passengers as a receipt for payments made. 

The Dresden car arrangement is much the same as 
that at Berlin, an old car being converted into one-man 
operation simply by closing the rear doors. 

The fare in Berlin, at last report, had been increased 
to 30 marks. This, at pre-war exchange, would be $7.20. 
At 0.0125 cents per mark, 30 marks would amount to 
less than half a cent, or to be exact 0.375 cent. 


New Zealand Railway Being Electrified 


SECTION of the Midland Railway, South Island, 

New Zealand, is being electrified on the direct 
current system at 1,500 volts. The section is through 
the Arthur’s Pass, which, as explained in a recent article 
in the Tramway & Railway World, connects the sections 
separated by the Southern Alps. The section is about 
8% miles long, 5 miles being in tunnels, and the average 
gradient is about 3 per cent. The electrified section 
will form a connecting link between the eastern and 
western railway systems. For the present five main- 
line locomotives will be required, but as the traffic 
increases it is expected that eight will eventually be 
needed. The same type of locomotive will be used for 
passenger and freight trains. These are of 680-hp., 
one-hour rating, this power being furnished by four 
motors on two articulated trucks. 

Among the salient features of the locomotives, which 
were built by the English Electric Company, are these: 
Speed at full load, one-hour rating, 18 m.p.h.; control 
of the cam shaft type; brakes of four types—rheostatic, 
Westinghouse automatic air, Westinghouse straight air 
and hand. The rheostatic brake was adopted in pref- 
erence to the regenerative brake because the operating 
conditions are such that there would not always be a 
load sufficient to absorb the output of a train which 
was regenerating. 

A storage-battery locomotive is also being supplied 
for switching service and for use in inspection of over- 
head line equipment. This locomotive has 176 hp. 
capacity at the one-hour rating. It is furnished with 
a battery of 216 cells, having a total ampere-hour 
capacity of 83,600 at a five-hour rate of discharge. A 
battery similar to that on the locomotive is carried on 
a tender. 
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Appointments by National 
Safety Council 


HE National Safety Council, elec- 

tric railway section, has appointed 
Guy R. Radley, Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company, chairman 
of its membership committee. The 
other members are Charles B. Scott, 
Bureau of Safety, Chicago; A. W. 
Koehler, New York State Railways, 


Rochester; V. J. Waltz, Community 
Traction Company, Toledo; H. N. 
Withers, Galveston-Houston Electric 
Railway, and E. E. Thornton, San 


Francisco Oakland Terminal Railways. 
John H. Truett, United Railways & 
Electric Company, Baltimore, is chair- 
man this year of the electric railway 
section, and Melvin W. Bridges, Chi- 
cago Elevated Railways, is secretary. 
The National Safety Council recently 
issued a special bulletin for posting in 
ears warning children against coasting 
on a street which crosses a trolley line. 


A.1.E.E. Midwinter Convention 


HE American Institute of Electrical 

Engineers will hold its midwinter 
convention in New York City, Feb. 14 to 
17. Among the addresses and papers of 
interest in the electric railway field are 
the following: 

“Observations on Electric Railway 
Practice,” by W. B. Potter, General 
Electric Company. This will be given 
at a joint session Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 14, with the Chicago section, held 
by means of telephone connection and 
loud speaking telephone. Mr. Potter 
will speak in New York. 

“Automatic Train Control Problems,” 
by E. J. Blake, Gould Coupler Company, 
Depew, N. Y. 

“Application and Ecenomies of Auto- 
matic Railway Substations,” by L. D. 
Bale, Cleveland (‘Ohio) Railway. 

“Single-Phase Regeneration for 
Series Commutator Motors,” by L. J. 
Hibbard, Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

On Saturday morning, Feb. 17, there 
will be visits to local power stations, the 
McGraw-Hill Company building, and 
other points of interest in New York 
City. 


Program New York Association 


HE New York Electric Railway 

Association, as announced in these 
columns before, will meet at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City; at 10 a.m. 
on Jan. 25. The program has been 
tentatively arranged, and will include 
the following: Walter Jackson, fare 
and bus consultant, will present a 
paper on the selling principles of the 
weekly pass. This subject will be dis- 
cussed by S. W. Greenland, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager Indiana 
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Service Corporation, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and W. H.. Boyce, general manager 
Beaver Valley Traction Company, New 
Brighton, Pa., followed by general dis- 
cussion. L. M. Clark, vice-president 
Railway Improvement Company, will 
present a paper on the lubrication of 
railway motors, which will be discussed 
by E. A. Murphy, general manager 
United Traction Company of Albany, 
and L. J. Davis, electrical and mechan- 
ical engineer Brooklyn City Railroad 
Company. 

There will be a buffet luncheon at 
noon, and in the afternoon D. C. Fen- 
ner, chairman of the Motor Vehicle 
Conference Committee, a joint organ- 
ization of several associations in the 
automotive field, will present a paper 
on the fundamental principles of state 
motor vehicle common carrier regula- 
tion. There will also be a paper on 
insulation of catenary and other power 
and railway systems by Arthur O. 
Austin, chief engineer of the Ohio 
Insulator Company, Barberton, Ohio, 
accompanied by stereopticon slides. 

The annual banquet will be at the 
Commodore at 6:30 p.m. and among the 
speakers will be the inimitable Will 
Rogers, who will tell the railway men 
how to run a railway. Other speakers 
will be announced later. 


American 


Association News 


Plans for the Midyear Conference 


N. SHANNAHAN, chairman of the 
J * meetings and subjects committee of 
the American Association, has an- 
nounced that the program for the mid- 
year conference at Washington on Feb. 
16 is rapidly assuming final form. The 
committee this year has decided to con- 
fine the two sessions to one subject 
each. At the morning session the gen- 
eral subject will be “Electric Railway 
Regulation.” The principal address 
will be given by the Hon. Dwight N. 
Lewis of the Iowa Board of Railroad 
Commissioners and president of the 
National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners. At the after- 
noon session the general subject will 
be “Electric Railway Taxation,”’ con- 
sideration being given to special im- 
posts and taxes as well as general 
taxes. Senator F. N. Davenport, chair- 
man of the New York legislative com- 
mittee on taxation, will make the prin- 
cipal address on this subject. 

At each session it is planned to have 
three or four railway men and com- 
missioners lead the discussion with re- 
marks which they may have prepared 
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in advance, the meetings then to be 
thrown open for general discussion. 
The dinner will be held Friday even- 
ing at the New Willard Hotel, where 
the business sessions will also be held. 
Elaborate plans are made for enter- 
tainment at the dinner and among the 
principal speakers will be the Hon. 
Albert Bacon Fall, Secretary of the 
Interior, and former Vice-President. 
Thomas Riley Marshall, now a member 
of the United States Coal Commission. 


Technical Points in Connection 
with the Approaching 
Rail-Joint Tests 


NTERESTING correspondence is be- 

ing conducted in connection with the 
details of the tests on rail joints which 
are to be made soon under the auspices 
of the committee on welded. rail joints. 
This is the committee which is func- 
tioning under the American Bureau of 
Welding and the work of which is being 
financed by the American Electric Rail- 
way Association. 

It is the desire of the committee that 
general discussion of its plans be con- 
ducted at once so that the committee 
may have the benefit of expert opinion 
before final details of the testing ma- 
chines and testing procedure are decided 
upon. Below is given an abstract of some 
of the recent letters which have passed 
back and forth, and comments upon the 
points raised in these letters or upon 
any points which ought to be considered 
will be welcomed by the committee. 
Communications should be addressed to 
the secretary, W. Spraragen, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 

Some weeks ago Dr. G. K. Burgess, 
chief of the division of metallurgy, 
United States Bureau of Standards, 
wrote to E. M. T. Ryder, Third Avenue 
Railway System, New York, raising 
several questions. For example, he 
asked: “If the welds are made by the 
companies and shipped to the bureau*, 
are they to be made on straight or 
curved lengths?” In reply Mr. Ryder 
said that they should be of the correct 
radius and ready to install in the rotary 
test machine, for if the joints were 
shipped straight they would have to be 
curved on the ground by one of the 
Washington railway companies. This 
would be diffcult to do with joints hav- 
ing joint plates 2 ft. or more in length, 
and such bending of completed joints 
might introduce additional stresses 
which would affect the behavior of the 
joints under tests. As under actual 
track conditions joints are installed on 
curved tracks after the rail has been 
curved, it is desirable to follow the same 


*It is planned to conduct the testing work 
in Washington on the grounds of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, 
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practice with joints which are to be 
tested. 

The above implies that the tested rails 
should be curved by the rail manufac- 
turer before they are shipped to the 
railway which makes up the joints. The 
former is better equipped to do the 
bending) than the railway. 

In Mr. Ryder’s opinion the curva- 
ture would not extend through the joints 
but, as in practical trackwork, the 
curvature would be carried up to a point 
just outside the joint plate, the rail be- 
ing kinked at this point slightly more 
than is theoretically necessary in order 
to give a straight chord in the curve 
across the joint for about 24 ft. This 
would not affect the gage of the track 
materially. 

Mr. Ryder expressed the personal 
opinion that it will be desirable to oper- 
ate the rotary testing machine with the 
flanges of the truck wheels turned off. 
This is partly to avoid complicating the 
joint testing with flange wear on the 
joints, and partly to simplify the align- 
ing of the track on the machine. 

After the preliminary tests to de- 
termine the state of the art are com- 
pleted, in Mr. Ryder’s opinion it will 
probably be advisable with certain 
types of joints to have them made up 
in Washington. This will somewhat 
simplify the procedure, as some of the 
joints can be made up in place on the 
track of the rotary machine. With some 
types of joints, however, this will not 
be possible as they must be made where 
the equipment necessary for their con- 
struction is available. 

Dr. Burgess also raised the question: 
“Can it be considered that a welded 
joint made in a short-radius-curvature 
rail will represent fairly the service that 
would be expected from a weld made 
on a tangent piece?” In Mr. Ryder’s 
opinion it will, although in the case of 
individual joints there might be some 
variation. On the whole the differences 
will not be great enough to affect the 
value of the tests. 


Mr. RyYpDER’s REPLY DISCUSSED 


Mr. Ryder’s reply to Dr. Burgess’ 
questions was sent to the members of 
the committee. The substance of some 
of the replies is as follows: 

Prof. D. D. Ewing, Purdue University, 
agreed that the joints should be shipped 
to the bureau curved to the correct 
radius and ready for installation. He 
suggested that many of the objections 
te making the joints in the shops might 
be obviated by setting up a dummy 
track in which the conditions of abutting 
rail joints, under compression or tightly 
closed if closure only is desirable, might 
be easily obtained. He approved the 
use of flangeless wheels. He also raised 
a question as to the type of substruc- 
ture upon which the test track is to be 
located, suggesting that if flexible sub- 
structure is used it may be difficult to 
keep the running track in correct posi- 
tion. On the other hand, if the track is 


_ rigidly mounted on concrete foundation 


the results may be different from what 
would be obtained in operation on stand- 
ard track. However, in his opinion, 


joints that will stand up well in tests 
on the proposed machine will also stand 
up well in service. 

W. W. Wysor, United Railways & 
Electric Company of Baltimore, Md., 
expressed the belief that the entire 
rail length, including the joint, should 
be made to as nearly true radius as 
possible, and he sees no difficulty about 
curving the joint as well as the balance 
of the rail. With skill in the use of the 
bending ram, curving the rail gradually, 
it is possible to curve it so nearly to the 
proper radius that for all practical pur- 
poses the radius will be true. In order 
to effect the curving of the rail through 
the joint, the rail should first be curved 
to the true radius and then sawed at the 
point where it is desired to make the 
joint. The extreme ends of the rail, 
which cannot be curved, should be dis- 
carded. Joint plates should also be 
curved to proper radius by using the 
previously curved rail as a template. 
The curving of the joints could probably 
be facilitated by having them curved in 
long lengths, before cutting to the 
proper length for joints. All portions 
of the track in which the test joints are 
located should be equidistant from the 
center of the machine to avoid lurch of 
the trucks in passing over the joint. 

According to Mr. Wysor, it is not 
necessary that the joints be made in 
the track, as track conditions can be 
reproduced for all practical purposes in 
the yard. The rail ends can be given 
the necessary compression by the use of 
drift pins driven in the holes, or by 
means of buttresses and wedges. 

W. F. Graves, Montreal Tramways, 
thought that for comparative purposes 
it will be all right to weld the joints in 
a curve of the radius required by the 
testing machine, although in practice 
joints in curves are not usually welded 
because the rails have to be renewed 
more frequently on curves than on 
straight track. The rail should be 
curved to the proper radius by the 
steel companies furnishing them, and 
extreme care should be taken in butting 
the ends tightly together. To minimize 
distortion in welding the plates should 
be curved to the radius of the rail. 

Howard H. George, Public Service 
Railway, writing in regard to the 
Lorain bar-weld type of joint, said that 
with this it will be necessary to curve 
the rails before the joints are made. 
It would be entirely impracticable to 


‘bend them! uniformly after the joints 


have been welded, besides which stresses 
due to the bending would be set up in 
the rails. The manufacturers should 
curve the rails because most railway 
properties are not equipped with power- 
driven rail-bending machines, but de- 
pend on.the “Jim Crow” type of bender, 
or some form of hydraulic bender. 

H. M. Steward, Boston Elevated Rail- 
way, expressed the opinion that the 
rails should be curved and shipped to 
Washington; that at localities where 
the joints are to be made the rail should 
be cut with a saw; that the ends of the 
rail cut square by the manufacturer 
should be cut off and discarded; that 
the test joints should be made at Wash- 


ington; that the test joints should be 
made by men in the employ of the com- 
panies submitting the joints and not by 
welders secured for the purpose, and 
that the joints or bars used should be 
curved as well as the rails. 

H. H. Findley, Omaha & Council 
Bluffs Street Railway, pointed out that 
the rail should not be stressed laterally 
by bending after welding. Where prac- 
ticable, rail should be bent, sawed and 
welded where the curve is perfect. The 
joints tested in a curve of 40-ft. radius 
should represent fairly the conditions 
met in tangent track, although the com- 
paratively stiff construction of a curve 
precludes the possibility of much lateral 
deflection of the rail. With all types of 
rail, although to different degrees, 
lateral stresses must be _ provided 
against. Arc-welded joints must make 
provision for these. Laboratory tests 
of the “rotary type’ would appear to 
favor the joints. Vertical load and im- 
pact tests will be of great value. How- 
ever, the wheel conditions on the ma- 
chine should be as nearly like those 
produced in actual traffic as possible. 
The wheel flanges might be allowed to 
crowd the joints part of the time, if 
practicable, so as to duplicate the con- 
ditions met in operation. 


Heavy Traction Men Confer 


le THE absence of Chairman Sidney 
Withington, J. C. Davidson, vice- 
chairman of the Engineering Association 
committee on heavy electric traction. 
presided at a meeting of that com 
mittee held in New York City on Dec. 
29. Besides Mr. Davidson, the followin: 
were present: H. F. Brown, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. (for Mr. Withington) ; 
A. H. Armstrong, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
J. M. Bosenbury, Peoria, Ill.; H. W. 
Cope, East Pittsburgh, Pa.; Norman 
Litchfield, New York City; D. J. Locke, 
Worcester, Mass. (for A. S. Richey). 
and L. S. Wells, New York City. 

It was decided to endeavor to revise: 
and amplify the bibliography of heavy 
traction prepared two years ago.. 
Electric locomotives weighing less than: 
80 tons will be included, but the line: 
will be drawn to exclude those not 
equipped to handle interchange service 
with the steam roads according to 
A. R. A. requirements. Messrs. Arm- 
strong and Cope will undertake to col- 
lect the new data, including available 
information on foreign installations. 

The subject of branch-line electrifica- 
tion was defined to include only those 
not a part of an electrified railroad. 
Information as to self-propelled cars 
and storage-battery switching locomo- 
tives will be included. 

Members of the committee were 
asked to review the heavy traction com- 
mittee work of the four years preced- 
ing and be prepared to report at the 
next meeting, to be held possibly in 
Washington preceding or following the 
midyear meeting. They will also come 
prepared to discuss the standards, if 
any, which are suitable for submission 
to the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee. 
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Maintenance of Equipment 


Road Oil Tank and Kettle 


By CuiFForD A. ELLIOTT 
Engineering Department, Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles 


HE Pacific Electric Railway of 
Los Angeles has more than 1,000 
road crossings on its lines and the 
large number of automobiles and 


trucks in southern California cause 
heavy wear on these crossings. 

In the past it has been difficult to 
keep these crossings as well main- 
tained as was desired because the 
equipment used and method of re- 


proved uneconomical. Finally it was 
decided to provide first-class equip- 
ment to handle this specialized type 
of track maintenance work. 

A 600-gal. boiler for heating the 
oil before it is applied to the crushed 
rock was obtained and was mounted 
on a 34-ton chassis, 14 ft. long. A 
specially-arranged firebox was pro- 
vided under this boiler. In front of 


tank reads up to 100 lb. Thirty to 
40 lb. of air have to be pumped up 
in the tank every three hours. 

On the rear of the equipment is a 
6-gal. capacity tank with needle reg- 
ulating valve, gage and pump com- 
plete for supplying the water that is 
fed into the oil burner with the fuel 
oil to generate the necessary steam 
and provide the required flame for 
heating the oil in the large tank. 
The water is conveyed from the pres- 
sure tank through 5 ft. of hollow 
wire, and one filling of water takes 


At Left, Oil Heater and Dump Truck Ready to Move to Another Job. At Right, Filling a Bucket from the Tank 


pair followed made it impossible to 
handle the work with sufficient dis- 
patch. Where the pavement at the 
crossing was oil macadam the ma- 
terial thought to be needed was 
mixed up at the engineering depart- 
ment’s paving plant and moved to 
the job by either freight train or a 
special-work motor car. In other 
cases the required amount of j-in. 
crushed rock and heated roadway oil 
were taken to the job by truck, and 
laborers tamped the crushed rock in 
place and poured the necessary oil 
on it from the oil truck. When de- 
lays from traffic or other sources in- 
terfered with the work, this plan 


Oil Heating Tank at Left, Kettle at Right. 


this tank on the chassis is a fuel 
oil tank of 30-gal. capacity, connected 
by a small fuel-oil feed pipe to an 
oil burner in the firebox under the 
large tank. The fuel oil used is coal 
oil and runs under a pressure of 15 
Ib. to the burner. A special type 
of burner was constructed in the 
engineering department’s paving 
plant shop. 


How THE OIL IS PREPARED AND 
APPLIED 


The air pressure is obtained for 
the fuel tank from a Yankee hand 
pump located adjacent to the fuel 
tank. The pressure gage on this 


care of eight hours’ work. On the 
rear of the equipment also are the 
feed or check valves for regulating 
the flow of fuel and water. The oil 
is heated to 250 deg. F. before it is 
applied to the crushed rock. 

Leading from the rear of the boiler 
are valves and flow pipes to admit 
the heated oil into hand pouring 
buckets or to convey it by pipe con- 
nection, when desired, into a 50-gal. 
hand pump kettle, mounted on wheels. 
When the heated oil is in the kettle 
it is kept at its original heat by a 
firebox in which coal or wood is 
burned. 

When the kettle is not in use or it 


= 
The Oll Is Kept Heated in the Kettle and Sprayed Under Pressure 
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Far Better Penetration Is Secured than When the Oil Is Poured from Buckets by Hand 


is being moved from job to job, it 
is stored on the front platform of 
the tank truck. One of the ac- 
companying views shows the kettle 
being lifted down from the platform 
to be put at work. This kettle, be- 
sides being equipped with a pressure 
pump, has 20 ft. of #-in hose with a 
check valve near the operating end, 
so that the operator can regulate the 
flow of oil as the oil is carried out 
through a three-point sprayer to the 
crushed rock, 

Water is applied to the rail by a 
laborer before the oil is spread to 
keep the oil from adhering to the 
rail. 


SPRAY METHOD OF SPREADING 
Ou Is BEST 


The present method of spreading 
the oil is far superior to the old 
method of pouring it on the crushed 
rock from hand buckets, because the 
new method results in greater pene- 
tration of the oil into the crushed 
rock, which is thoroughly spread and 
tamped or rolled before the oil is 
applied. The new method also gives 
more uniform and quickér distribu- 
tion of the oil. Finally, the oil always 
goes on at the desired tempera- 
ture, an important factor in obtain- 
ing the desired degree of penetra- 
tion. 

The burner consumes 1 gal. of fuel 
oil for a continuous period of three 
hours to obtain the desired first heat, 
and 4 gal. per hour is consumed 
thereafter. The oil heating outfit is 
transported from job to job by being 
coupled onto one of the engineering 
department’s 34-ton dump _ trucks. 
There are two such trucks in the 
service of the engineering depart- 
ment. Each carries the necessary 
crushed rock and tools for road cross- 
ing repair along with the oil heating 
and distributing equipment. The 
equipment permits a gang to do 
sometimes as much as four times the 
_ work accomplished by the old method. 


Equipment Used in Boston for Transporting 
Arc-Weldin g Apparatus 


HE Boston Elevated Railway has 
long been interested in the sey- 
eral uses to which welding and grind- 
ing equipment may be put in con- 
nection with track maintenance. As 
is well known, the arc-weld rail joint 
has been extensively used on new 
track construction in Boston for sev- 
eral years. In consequence a consid- 
erable amount of welding and grind- 
ing equipment has been accumulated 
and the problem of how to obtain 
the utmost use from the apparatus 
was solved by the use of automobiles 
for transportation of the welding and 
grinding machinery. This work is 
under the direction of H. M. Steward, 
superintendent,: of- maintenance. 
Three 2-ton White trucks are used 
for this service. Each truck is 
equipped with a small jib crane suit- 
ably braced, to which is hung a 14- 
ton chain hoist. As will be seen from 


the accompanying illustration, the 
boom of the crane swings about and 
by means of the chain hoist the driv- 
er of the truck and one helper are 
able to handle the heaviest portable 
apparatus that is used either for 
welding or grinding. The truck plat- 
forms are 10 ft. long and 5 ft. 6 in. 
wide with the crane mounted at the 
rear. There is a canopy protection 
over the driver’s seat. 

It is stated that the three trucks 
handle all of the welding and grind- 
ing apparatus in use during the busi- 
est season, when eight arc-welding 
machines and six grinding machines 
are in operation, with thirty-four 
men employed in the welding work. 
In addition to transporting the weld- 
ing and grinding apparatus, these 
trucks are used to a large extent for 
general ‘miscellaneous work in the 
maintenance department. 


Handling Welding Equipment in Boston 


New Equipment 


Available 


Automatic Crossing 
Whistle 


N ACCOMPANYING illustration 
A shows the equipment recently 
brought out by the National Safety 
Devices Company, Waterloo, Iowa, for 
blowing the necessary number and 
length of blasts on an interurban car 
as it approaches a highway crossing. 
The device consists essentially of 
two horizontal cylinders, a vertical 
cylinder, a circular steel plate with 
projecting teeth and an operating 
valve or valves, the three cylinders 
forming a single casting. When the 
operating valve is depressed, air is 
admitted to the lower horizontal cyl- 
inder, causing the movement of a 
piston rod, which by means of a con- 
necting rod rotates the circular plate 
through an angle of about 90 deg. 
As soon as the operating valve is re- 
leased, the air pressure in the lower 
cylinder is also released, and a pow- 
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erful spring housed in the vertical 
cylinder causes the plate to revolve, 
a uniform speed of rotation being 
secured by suitable governor. As the 
plate revolves back to its normal po- 
sition, the projecting teeth on its 
periphery engage a lever, the move- 
ment of which alternately opens and 
closes a valve admitting air to the 
upper cylinder, the valve being open 
when the teeth engage the lever and 
close when they do not. The admis- 
sion of air to the upper cylinder 
forces out a piston rod and thus by 
means of suitable connections pulls 
the whistle cord and blows the 
whistle. 

The width of the teeth and the 
spaces between them therefore gov- 
ern the length of the blasts of the 
whistle and the intervals between the 
blasts. The upper cylinder is con- 
nected to an air pipe leading to the 
bell ringer, so that the admission 
of air to this cylinder also rings the 
bell. When air is admitted to the 
lower cylinder and the circular plate 
is first revolved, a swinging arm per- 
mits the projecting teeth to pass by 
without moving the lever or blowing 
the whistle. 


Whistling Device Applied to the Front of an 
Interurban Car 
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Rapid Soldering of 
Commutator Leads 


HE accompanying illustration 

shows a form of machine for 
soldering commutators being placed 
on the market by the P. E. Chapman 
Electrical Works, St. Louis, Mo. The 
machine provides for soldering the 
leads in the commutator head by 
immersion all at one time. Provision 
is made by which the commutator, 


Commutator Soldering Machine 


shaft and ring insulation are pro- 
tected. The solder is automatically 
cleaned of dross, as it is raised to the 
height of the joints by depressing 
the treadle. Gas burners, protective 
jackets, vent collar, pedestal, etc., are 
included in the machine. Two sizes 
are being marketed; one provides for 
commutators up to 2 in. in diameter, 
and the other is for commutators 
from 2 to 4 in. in diameter. This 
latter size should be of use to electric 
railways in connection with the 
soldering of air compressor leads. 


——— 


——— 
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Extra Compensation 


Employees of San Diego Property Will 
Benefit in New Co-operative Plan— 
Welfare Work Outlined 


As an incentive to employees to keep 
down the number of accidents, build up 
a friendlier relationship with the public 
and éliminate errors on the employees’ 
reports the San Diego (Calif.) Electric 
Railway put into effect on Jan. 1 a 
plan whereby the men will have an 
opportunity to earn an additional $5 
each month. 

Claus Spreckels, general manager, 
sent a letter to the employees outlining 


_ the requirements for the extra compen- 


sation. A clean record for each of the 
following items during a month entitles 
the employee to $1. 

(a) Having no accidents for which you 
are responsible. 

(b) Not getting reported 

(c) Having no errors on 

(d) General appearance. q 

(e) Miscellaneous, including passing UP 
passengers, laxity in ealling streets and 
oversleeping. 

One of the advantages from the car- 
man’s point of view is that he doesn’t 
have to be perfect in all five respects 
each time in order to participate in the 
award. In order to participate the 
men must work the full month with 
a layoff allowance of not more than 
two days. In other words, the em- 
ployee must work twenty-nine days out 
of a thirty-one-day month. 

In addition to the co-operation plan 
General Manager Spreckels has sent a 
letter to the employees reminding them 
of the services performed by the com- 
pany’s welfare department, which has 
been in operation about six months. 

The welfare department, entirely dis- 
tinct from the San Diego Electric Rail- 
way Employees’ Benefit Association, is 
in no manner supported by employees. 
In outlining the benefits Mr. Spreckels 
states*that every form of medical and 
surgical attention which it is possible to 
render in the offices of the department 
is free of all charge except that the 
employee to whom this assistance is 
given is required to reimburse the di- 
rector for the actual cost of medicine 
and materials used. The purpose of the 
letter was to acquaint the large num- 
ber of employees and their families who 
are not aware of the welfare work with 
the opportunity for assistance which is 
being offered by the railway company. 


for discourtesy. 
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Steam and Electric Collide 


Two passengers were killed and nine- 
teen injured at Vancouver, B. C., at 
10.20 p. m. on Dec. 26, when a Great 
Northern freight train backed into a 
street car of the British Columbia Elec- 
tric Railway on a level crossing at 
Venables Street. The street car, which 
was filled with passengers, came to a 
stop at the crossing as required. A 


The News of the Industry 


Great Northern locomotive was push- 
ing a train of seventeen box ears, a 
brakeman proceeding ahead. At the 
crossing, the brakeman gave the train 
the signal to proceed and this signal 
was read by the motorman ag intended 
for him. When the street car was half 
way over the crossing, the leading box 
car hit it, pushing it over the track 
against a pole which tore through the 
car, wrecking it. . 
The electric railway was the senior 
road and had the right-of-way. The 
steam railway was required to come to 
a full stop before crossing and to have 
a man proceed ahead of its trains. 
Steam railway company officials say 
that the regulations were complied with 
and the street railway says that its 
instructions to its men carried out the 
orders of the railway commission. An 
investigation is to be held by the city 
authorities after the inquest. 


Critic of Detroit Lines Rapped 


Ross Schram, assistant general man- 
ager of the Department of Street Rail- 
ways at Detroit, Mich., does not think 
much of “The Truth About Detroit’s 
Car Lines,” a series of articles con- 
tributed by R. R. Batson to the EHve- 
ning World of New York. Mr. Schram 
says in the Detroit News for Jan. 4 
that although the articles are sup- 
posed to be authoritative Mr. Bat- 
son spent just thirty minutes with 
members of the street railway depart- 
ment staff and twenty minutes with Mr. 
Couzens. 

Mr. Schram also quotes from the 
letter of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, to the effect that a 
reprint of the articles is being issued 
by: the Committee of One Hundred. 
After referring to that body by say- 
ing that its chief function was to 
induce the United States Chamber of 
Commerce to bring pressure to bear on 
the Secretary of Commerce and thus on 
Mr. Wilson when President to appoint 
the Federal Electric Railways Commis- 
sion, Mr. Schram says: 


Mr. Batson’s six articles made three 
criticisms of the D. S. R.~ One was that 
we were not taking care of depreciation. 
Acting Mayor John C, Lodge answered that 
last week. A second was that we are not 
setting aside proper damage reserves. We 
are doing just what the Detroit United 
Railway did in handling its damage claims, 
and to date only 6 per cent of our reserve 
has been paid out for damages. 

His third criticism was that we would 
not be able to reduce fares; We are spend- 
ing money to improve service, which is 
what the citizens want. That criticism 
sounds odd, in the face of the recommen- 
dation made by the Federal Electric Rail- 
ways Commission that fares on all privately 
owned lines be boosted. 

If each of the 1,300 members of the asso- 
ciation takes out 10,000 copies of the _book- 
let “The Truth About Detroit Car Lines” 
there will be 13,000,000 of them in circula- 
tion, all knocking our lines. That this will 
be done is not inconceivable. There is 
every indication that the anti-M. O. propa- 
ganda of the public utility interests is com- 
mencing to be released. .. 


Legislative Lineup 


Members of Committees Announced Con- 
cerned with Consideration of Utility 
Measures—New Bills Appear 


Legislative consideration of matters 
relating to public service, which means 
the regulation of railroads, street rail- 
roads, gas and electric roads, telephone 
and telegraph lines, express companies, 
steam companies, certain bus transpor- 
tation companies and, as a matter of 
fact, all matters subject to such law, 
devolves in the Senate of the State of 
New York upon the public service com- 
mittee and in the Assembly upon the 
judiciary committee. 

For this reason, with a Democratic 
administration elected, and a program 
announced by the administration of rad- 
ical proposals in the way of public serv- 
ice regulation, coupled with the fact that 
the Assembly or lower house of the 
Legislature remains Republican, an 
analysis of the legislative committees 
as appointed by the President pro tem. 
of the Senate and Speaker of the As- 
sembly are of interest. 

On the Senate public service com- 
mittee there are fourteen members, and 
there are eight new members on this 
committee this year. Senator Twomey, 
a pharmacist of Kings County, with 
seven years previous legislative experi- 
ence, is named chairman this year to 
succeed Knight, Republican, who was 
chairman last year, while Knight is still 
retained on the committee. 

Senator Salvatore A. Cotillo of New 
York, a lawyer, is a new member of 
the committee and a Democrat. 

Senator Lacey, listed as a merchant 
and representing an Erie County dis- 
trict, is another new member of the 
committee. Mr. Lacey is a Democrat. 

Senator Russell, a lawyer from Kings 
County, Democrat, is a new member. 

Senator Farrell, from Brooklyn, 2 
manufacturer and a legislator of years 
of experience, is another member. 

Senator Sheridan, a lawyer of New 
York City, who succeeded Martin McCue 
to--office and who is Democratic in 
politics, is also present. 

Senator Carroll, a Democratic manu- 
facturer of Kings and a veteran member 
of the Legislature, has also been named. 

Senator Kavanaugh, banker of Water- 
ford, Saratoga County, and Republican, 
succeeds himself. 

Senator Hewitt, farmer from Cayuga 
County and chairman of the Senate 
committee on finance, is another new 
member. 

Senator Lusk, Republican and lawyer 
from Cortland County, majority leader 
last year and a member of last year’s 
committee, is another member. 

Senator Downing, an accountant of 
New York City; Senator Dunnigan of 
the Bronx, an architect, and Senator 
Walker of New York, the present 
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majority leader, all Democrats, consti- 
tute the balance of this committee. 

In the Assembly matters relating to 
public service are referred to the 
judiciary committee, all of the mem- 
bers of which are lawyers and thus it 
is perhaps that only on the Senate side 
of the New York State Legislature do 
matters relating to this subject obtain 
a human consideration. 

On the Assembly judiciary committee 
Jenks of Broome, Republican, succeeds 
Rowe of Erie. It was the Jenks public 
service bills which started the contro- 
versy regarding present day ideas of 
regulation of public utilities and Mr. 
Jenks is a man of wonderful perception 
and a lawyer of no mean repute. 

This committee has thirteen members 
and its make-up stands the same as last 
year, nine Republicans and four Demo- 
crats. There are six changes on this 
committee this year. 

The Democratic members are Cuvil- 
lier and McKee of New York, who 
served on the committee last year, and 
Cosgrove of Richmond and O’Connor of 
New York, new members on the com- 
mittee but both recognized lawyers of 
standing and of previous legislative 
experience. 

The Republican members outside of 
the chairman are Ullman of New York, 
Moran of Lewis, Barnes of Oswego and 
Dunmore of Oneida County, who have 
seen previous service with Shonk of 
Westchester, Benson of Onondaga and 
Johnson of Chautauqua. 

Upon the judiciary committee of the 
Assembly will depend the reporting out 
of all matters of administrative interest 
relating to public service matters. 


Bitts APPEAR REFLECTING GOVERNOR’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Four bills carrying out various sec- 
tions of Governor Smith’s recommenda- 
tions for control of public utilities have 
been introduced. None of them is an 
administration measure, but they may 
receive the official label if they pass 
muster on tests as to their constitution- 
ality. Three of the bills were introduced 
by Senator Lacey of Buffalo. They per- 
mit cities to regulate and reduce rates 
of transit companies operating wholly 
or partly within their limits; permit 
cities to license or to operate bus lines; 
give cities power to make rulings as to 
service to be furnished by transporta- 
tion companies, so as to prevent over- 
crowding. 


New Jersey Commissioners 
Report 


The New Jersey Board of Public Util- 
ity Commissioners in its annual report 
to the Governor has recommended an 
amendment to the present public serv- 
ice law of New Jersey providing that 
when the commissioners have made a 
determination as to rates for a public 
utility, such order shall not be stayed 
except by order of three Supreme Court 
justices and that no order of the com- 
missioners shall be reviewed by less 
than three justices of the Supreme 
Court. In case the order should be set 
aside by the three justices, the com- 
missioners ask that proceedings be re- 
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mitted to the board for a rehearing to 
fix just and reasonable rates in accord- 
ance with ruling of the court. 


Recommends Establishment of 
Transportation District 


Legislation is recommended by the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Utilities creating the Metropolitan 
fransportation District to acquire the 
property of the Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway Company in Boston, 
Chelsea, Everett, Malden and Revere 
and to lease this property to the Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway on a rental basis 
similar to that by which the Common- 
wealth leased the Cambridge tunnel to 
the Elevated, so that the bulk of the 
cost would be transferred to the car 
rider. 

The transportation district is to in- 
clude also all the other Metropolitan 
cities and towns situated on the Boston 
Elevated system, which would thereby 
gain directly the advantage of a single 
fare to Revere Beach. 

The trustees of the Elevated are re- 
ported by the commission to be sub- 
stantially in favor of the plan. The 
trustees of the Eastern Massachusetts 
protest against it on the ground that 
it dismembers their system, and owing 
to legal difficulties they maintain that 
if the plan is to be put into execution 
it should be through the process of the 
right of eminent domain. 

A bill has been drafted by the De- 
partment of Public Utilities, however, 
calculated to carry the plan into effect. 

Regarding the situation to the South 
of Boston, involving the street railway 
service between Boston and Hyde Park, 
the Department of Public Utilities finds 
that the city of Boston has it in its 
hands to solve that problem. The de- 
partment was asked by the Legislature 
to decide what a fair valuation and a 
fair rental would be if the Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts Street Railway lines in Hyde 
Park were to be leased to the Boston 
Elevated. The department assumes, as 
the elevated trustees argue, that if the 
property is to be taken over by the 
Elevated only one line, that through 
Hyde Park Avenue to Cleary Square in 
Hyde Park, should be operated by the 
Elevated on the straight single fare. 
If the other lines are to be operated by 
the Elevated the terms and the fares 
shall be left to the Elevated trustees. 

The department fixes $225,676 as the 
proper value of the lines which should 
be turned over to the elevated, but 
this does not include the power house 
which has been idle since 1920. If that 
power house were to be included, though 
it probably never more will be used in 
connection with the operation of the 
service, it should be valued at its sal- 
vage value of $34,000 plus an amorti- 
zation charge of $31,000, making a 
total of $65,000. The original invest- 
ment was $206,000. 

As to rental the department recom- 
mends that it should be 5 per cent of 
the valuation, the lessee to maintain 
the property in fair operating condi- 
tion and assume the burden of all taxes 
on the property. 
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Employees Indicted 


Federal Investigation Results in Charges 
Against Former International 
Railway Employees 


Robert C. Lacey, State Senator from 
the Forty-ninth district and chairman 
of the board of arbitration of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council of Buffalo, and 
twelve striking employees of the Inter- 
national Railway Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., members of the Amalgamated 
Association, are under indictment by 
the United States Grand Jury charged 
with various Federal offenses in con- 
nection with the dynamiting of the 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls high-speed elec- 
tric train on the International Rail- 
way’s interurban line Aug. 17. 

The indictment and arrest of the men 
comes as a result of a Federal investi- 
gation into the series of dynamiting 
outrages on the local and interurban 
lines of the International since the out- 
break of the strike July 1, 1922. Co-op- 
erating with the ‘Federal authorities 
were operatives from several national 
detective agencies employed by the 
railway company. The International 
has offered a reward of $100,000 for 
information leading to the arrest and 
conviction of those responsible for the 
dynamiting outrages. 

The prisoners were indicted on the 
charge of conspiracy to restrain inter- 
state and foreign commerce because the 
three-car electric train that was dyna- 
mited near the Buffalo city line carried 
more than fifty excursionists who had 
through tickets from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia to Niagara Falls. To 
interfere with the transportation of 
these passengers is violation of a Fed- 
eral law. None of the passengers was 
killed, but all were injured and the cars 
were wrecked. 

A large delegation of Buffalo labor 
men who called upon Governor Smith 
early in the week urged a State investi- 
gation into the strike of trainmen and 
other employees of the International. 


Outer Belt-Project Revived 


A charter has been granted at 
Topeka to the Missouri and Kansas 
Railway & Terminal Company, a 
$1,000,000 corporation. Application for 
the charter was made by five men of 
Greater Kansas City. The men who 
applied for the charter are C. N. Prouty, 
cashier of the Exchange State Bank; 
W. E. Barnhart, an official of the Union 
Land Company; A. L. Berger, Kansas 
City, Kan., attorney, and Adolph Meyer 
and J. E. Rockwell, connected with the 
Joseph Heim interests in Kansas City. 
Included in the rights granted in the 
charter are the bridging of the Mis- 
souri and Kaw Rivers; railroad con- 
nection with every railroad in Kansas 
City, and the development of two new 
industrial centers. The charter shows 
10 miles of right-of-way by the new 
company, eight in Kansas City, Kan., 
and two in North Kansas City. The 
plan for carrying out the construction 
of the new line was dealt with at length 
in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
Aug. 5, 1922, page 208. 
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_ New York Commissions Report to State 


- Interesting Comment Contained in the Reports of the Transit and Service 


Commissions—Plea Made for Retention of Commission 
Form of Regulation 


OTH ‘the New York Transit Com- 

mission and the Public Service 
Commission reported on Jan. 8 to the 
Legislature on their activities for the 
year 1922. The Public Service Com- 
mission has jurisdiction throughout the 
State, except over traction matters in 
New York City. The summaries of 
these bodies are formidable documents. 
One contains about 30,000 words and 
the other about 25,000 words. 

It will be recalled that the Transit 
Commission was charged by the Legis- 
lature of 1921 with carrying on work 
on the plan of readjustment and reor- 
ganization of the street railway sys- 
tems in New York. This was in addi- 
tion to its other activities. The func- 
tions of the commission as fixed by the 
Legislature of 1921 are threefold. It is 
charged with the supervision and regu- 
lation of all transit companies operat- 
ing within the city of New York, func- 
tions previously subject to the Public 
Service Commission for the First Dis- 
trict. It is vested, also, with the pow- 
ers previously exercised by the Transit 
Construction Gommissioner in the mat- 
ter of the construction of new subways 
and other necessary transportation fa- 
cilities; and, finally, with the prepara- 
tion of the plan for readjustment cover- 
ing both the affairs and the operations 
of the companies, as well as their rela- 
tionship to the city of New York. 


VALUATION COMPLETED, BUT NOT 
REVISED 


In connection with the plan of read- 
justment and reorganization of the sys- 
tems of New York City, the commission 
says that the valuation of the properties 
of the existing railway companies de- 
signed for inclusion has been completed, 
except for necessary revision, and will 
shortly be ready for incorporation in 
the forms of contract which the com- 
mission is authorized to prepare and to 
submit to the city authorities and the 
companies. An outline of the proposed 
plan of readjustment was incorporated 
in the report made by the commission 
to the Legislature a year ago. Further 
discussion of it in its present stage, and 
of the valuations, the commission will, 
however, reserve for a special report to 
be submitted to the Legislature, to- 
gether with certain recommendations, at 
an early date. 

The commission, during the year 
1922, in pursuance of these various 
powers, devoted itself chiefly to the fol- 
lowing undertakings: 


1. A complete investigation, public in 
character, of the service, management and 
financial status of all of the companies 
coming within its jurisdiction, rapid transit 
and surface—and including buses—con- 
ducted in its behalf by former Supreme 
Court Justice Shearn, as special counsel. 

9. The issuance of comprehensive service 
orders requiring substantial increases in 
the number of trains and cars operated 
upon the subw; and other lines of the 
Interborough and Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


: companies. 


3. The completion of the necessary con- 


struction work upon subway lines included 
within the dual contracts of 1913, and still 
unfinished. 

4. The formulation of plans for the imme- 
diate construction of new subways calcu- 
lated to expand and relieve the existing sys- 
tem, at a construction cost of $218,000.000. 

5. The immediate financial reorganiza- 
tion of the Interborough Company, with 
particular reference to its relationship to 
the Manhattan elevated properties, a re- 
organization under which the fixed annual 
charges of the company have been greatly 
reduced, and the means provided not only 
for financing improved service, but for 
adding materially to the company’s car 
and power equipment. 

6. The study of plans for the better 
handling of the suburban passenger traffic 
now entering the city, and carried very 
largely, after transfer within the city, on 
the rapid transit lines. 

The commission explains that con- 
fronted with the fact that the rapid 
transit system, even with the great 
gains in mileage made under the dual 
contracts of 1913, is already inadequate, 
and that no provision has as yet been 
made for additional lines to meet the 
vastly greater demands of the future, 
it set out to secure at least the maxi- 
mum present service that can be given 
upon the existing lines. It says that 
what has been gained in the way of 
better service by no means meets the 
need of the city or of the traveling 
public; but the companies have been 
brought to a point where they are at 
least providing approximately the full 
amount of rush hour service the present 
tracks will carry, and as complete a 
quota of additional non-rush hour serv- 
ice as the funds at their command will 
permit. 

The commission says that without 
the plan of preliminary reorganization 
of the Interborough company, which 
the commission encouraged, and which 
was worked out largely along lines that 
it had prescribed, the funds necessary 
to finance even the partial measures of 
relief for which the orders call would 
not have been forthcoming. The oper- 
ating companies, as a method of relief, 
preferred a higher fare. The commis- 
sion, however, in a series of conferences 
occurring shortly after its appointment, 
made it clear to the companies, as well 
as to the committees representing vari- 
ous groups of security holders, that it 
had no increase of fare in view. The 
only formal request for an increase 
following these conferences occurred in 
March, 1922, when the Interborough 
company petitioned for the right to in- 
crease its rate. That petition was de- 
nied under circumstances set forth by 
the commission at length and it has not 
been since renewed. Instead, the offi- 
cers of the company, at the instance 
and under the guidance of Judge Julius 
M. Mayer of the United States Circuit 
Court, and in conjunction with repre- 
sentatives both of the Interborough se- 
curities and of the stockholders of the 
Manhattan Company, turned their at- 
tention to the plan that has since been 
adopted. The fixed annual rental of 
$4,200,000 paid for years from the joint 


Interborough revenues to the holders 
of Manhattan stock, whether earned or 
not, has been cancelled, and provision 
made for the acceptance of a reduced 
annual rental, to be paid only when 
earned. Any future dividends earned 
on the Interborough stock are to be 
limited to 7 per cent annually; and 
during the next five years none is to be 
paid at all. So far as the Interborough 
Company is concerned, the $114,000,000 
of “water” in the shape of previously 
existing securities of the Interborough 
Consolidated Corporation—the former 
“Inter-Met” holding company — have 
been absolutely wiped out, and the 
Interborough returned to its own inde- 
pendent status. Through the readjust- 
ment of security issues and the defer- 
ment of certain sinking fund charges, 
$15,000,000 has been realized to pay for 
improvements, and the general situation 
of the Interborough properties has so 
improved that the danger of receiver- 
ship that has been hanging over them 
for months past has practically disap- 
peared. 

The work of the commission on the 
completion of the construction of lines 
of the Dual System called for by the 
contracts negotiated with the city in 
1913, not yet finished—as well as that 
upon the imperatively needed new lines 
—would have met with greater progress 
had it not been for the consistently 
hostile attitude of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, and its re- 
peated refusal of co-operation. 


City REFUSES TO CO-OPERATE 


The commission was obliged to report 
to the Legislature, as it did a year ago, 
that the continued lack of co-operation 
on the part of the municipal authorities 
of the city of New York who are 
charged by law with certain joint duties 
with the commission in respect to rapid 
transit construction and administra- 
tion, has in fact continued to be general 
in character. The result naturally has 
been serious interference with the 
efforts of the commission to afford the 
people of the city the transit relief to 
which clearly they are entitled. 

The commission then goes with con- 
siderable detail into all its various 
activities, principal among them the 
ones just mentioned. Of its comment 
on the financial status of the companies 
under its jurisdiction and the progress 
under the rapid transit construction 
contract it is proposed to deal in a later 
issue. It points out the important 
features of the recent investigation of 
the operation of buses under the aus- 
pices of the city and in conlusion says: 


The commission is prepared to take what- 
ever steps .may be necessary to correct 
these conditions and to legalize and regulate 
all desirable bus operation within the city, 
which incidentally will place some proper 
share of the expense of the upkeep of the 
streets upon the bus owners. The general 
subject will continue to receive its attention. 


The Public Service Commission in 
referring to the operation of the elec- 
tric railroads outside of New York 
city, says that for the year 1919 the 
loss for electric railroads as a whole 
was $2,998,520, for 1920 $2,879,590, 
while 1921 gives an increase in this loss 
of more than $1,600,000 as compared 
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with the loss for the preceding year. 
The loss for 1921 was $4,533,411. The 
number of passengers carried during 
the year 1921 was almost 100,000,000 
fewer than the number of passengers 
carried during 1920. The number of 
passengers carried during 1920 was 
743,233,247, during 1921 the number 
was 643,870,858. The total dividends 
paid during the year 1921 by all electric 
railroads in the State was $419,659. 
This would represent a return of 6 
per cent on an investment of only 
$7,000,000, as compared with the book 
values of these plants as reported to 
the commission, and in many instances 
fixed by this and prior commissions in 


rate and capitalization proceedings, 
amounting to approximately $250,- 
000,000. 


COMMENT ON SERVICE-AT-COST GRANTS 


The commission refers at length to 
the increase in the use of the one-man 
ear and to the efforts that have been 
made to improve the car and its equip- 
ment. Reports filed with the commis- 
sion, and its own investigations, show 
that the operation of one-man cars has 
resulted in a decrease in the number of 
boarding and alighting accidents. This 
is due to the supervision which the 
motorman has over this factor, as well 
as to the fact that in the majority of 
the cars in use provision is made to 
prevent the starting of the car until the 
door is closed. 

On the matter of service-at-cost con- 
tracts the commission says: 


One of the amendments made to the pub- 
lic service commission law at the legisla- 
tive session of 1922 had to do with street 
railroad corporations (chapter 582, laws 
of 1922) by defining a service-at-cost con- 
tract and granting to this commission the 
power of approval of such contracts. <A 
service-at-cost contract is defined in the 
law as “an agreement between a municipal 
corporation and a street surface railroad 
corporation,’ providing generally for opera- 
tion of a street surface railroad wholly or 
partly within the limits of such municipal 
corporation, with a rate of fare directly 
or indirectly dependent upon the excess of 
revenues after deductions for operating ex- 
penses, maintenance, taxes, allowances for 
renewal and depreciation and a return on 
the value of the property used and useful 
in the service rendered.” , 

All municipal corporations having a pop- 
ulation of less than 1,000,000 inhabitants 
according to the last Federal census and 
street surface railroads now existing or 
which may hereafter exist are authorized 
and empowered to enter into service-at-cost 
contracts. 

During the year 1922 the commission, 
pursuant to such statute, has considered 
one application for the approval of a 
service-at-cost contract. The application was 
made by the city of Rochester for the 
approval of a contract entered into between 
the city and the New York State Railways 
cn June 16, 1920. The request of the city 
was joined in by the company. Certain 
objections were made to the granting of 
approval of this contract by the commis- 
sion. These objections were heard and 
briefs were received from the various 
parties, 

The contract submitted was one within 
the provisions of chapter 582. It provided 
generally for the operation of “the street 
surface railroad in Rochester at a rate of 
fare dependent upon the excess of revenues 
after aednccan, for operating expenses, 
maintenance, taxes, allowances for renewal 
and depreciation and a return on the prop- 
erty used and useful in the service ren- 
dered. It gave to the city of Rochester, 
to a very large extent, control of the man- 
agement of the railway property through 
directory powers. By its terms and_provi- 
sions the city acquired substantially all 
privileges and rights which go with munic- 
ipal ownership for the consideration of an 
assured return to the company upon the 
value of its property used in service. The 
contract covered very broadly the entire 
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matter of street railway operation and man- 
agement. 

The commission found that in all respects 
and in all regards, if it granted approval 
to the contract in question, the commission 
would maintain its jurisdiction and exercise 
its regulatory powers over all matters of 
extensions, service, safety of appliances 
and equipment, improvements, facilities, 
capitalization and accounting, propriety of 
regulations, practices, etc., as fully and 
completely as theretofore; that upon the 
complaint of the municipality or the rail- 
way company or any citizen, or upon its 
own initiative, it might institute a hearing 
and make its determination thereon, and 
that any and all acts of the commissioner 
or the company under the contract in these 
regards would be subject to its review. 

The rates under the contract are flexible, 
depending for any given period upon the 
relation of revenues to expenditures. The 
commission through the retention of its 
supervisory powers over the accounting 
methods of the company and the power 
thereby to control charges to fixed capital 
and operating expenses, thus retains the 
power to insist at all times on a rate which 
shall accord with the exact intent of the 
statute and the contract. The right of 
renewal of the contract was given solely 
to the city. After a consideration of all 
the facts, the commission determined that 
the Rochester contract provided a reason- 
able, lawful and proper arrangement for 


the operation of the street railway system 
in that city, and approval of the contract 
was granted. 


A statement was included in the com- 
mission’s summary showing changes in 
the rates of fare since 1918. 

In its report the Public Service Com- 
mission declares it of vast importance 
to the public welfare and comfort of 
the people that the public utilities over 
which the commission has jurisdiction 
should remain under the close observa- 
tion of the State Government and that 
ample power of regulation should at 
all times be vested in some adequate 
governmental agency. The report says: 


The establishment of a single regulatory 
commission by the Legislature of 1921 in 
place of two commissions, centered respon- 
sibility for regulation of utility operations. 
The centering of responsibility for the reg- 
ulation of all utilities of a like character 
was an act of. wisdom and has been amply 
justified by the results of the work of the 
commission during the year just closed. The 
actual experience of this commission war- 
rants the making of this statement to the 
Legislature, 


Home Rule Agitation Renewed 


Only a Few of Governors’ Messages Deal with Regulatory Matters— 
Growing Menace of Inordinate Expenditure of Public Money 
Realized—Opinions on Blue Sky Differ 


EGISLATIVE sessions are being held 
this winter and spring in nearly all 

the states. Of the messages of the Gov- 
ernors so far received only a few deal 
with the public utility regulatory mat- 
ters. As indicated in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Jan. 6 Gov- 
ernor Smith of New York has come out 
for home rule in New York City and 
for elective home rule on the part of 
the other cities of the State if they 
so decide. He states the case for munic- 
ipal ownership of public utilities and 
says that municipalities should be per- 
mitted to purchase, build, own or oper- 
ate utilities when they determine this 
to be in their interests. He also says 
that cities should be free to adopt any 
form of conveyance suitable to their 
needs, whether it be railroads or omni- 
buses. He reiterates the fact, of which 
sight is often lost, that New York City 
now owns railroads and operates ferry 
boats and says that he is simply asking 
for an extension of this principle to 
all other utilities and for all other cities. 
The recommendations of Governor 
Len Small of Illinois are along some- 
what similar lines. After reviewing 
what he considers the most important 
work of the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion for the year he renews the recom- 
mendation made in his inaugural mes- 
sage and on subsequent occasions, that 
a well-considered plan of peoples’ own- 
ership and operation of street car lines 
at a 5-cent fare be enacted. He says 


that the carrying out of such a program 
would afford an opportunity to the pub- 
lic to decide by their own vote whether 
or not they desire to adopt a system 
of local transportation whereby they 
may be empowered to own and operate 
their street car lines and establish the 
rate of fare. Governor Jonathan M. 
Davis of Kansas, the successor to Gov- 
ernor Allen, is another chief executive 
who believes that much more satisfac- 
tory control of public utilities could be 
had by returning to local municipalities 
full control over their local utilities. 
He says that the public utility commis- 
sion has failed to reduce and keep 
down charges to the users of public 
utility service. Governor Charles W. 
Bryan of Nebraska recommends a gen- 
eral statute giving all cities, towns and 
villages the authority to acquire, estab- 
lish and operate municipal water plants, 
light plants, gas plants, etc., with money 
to be provided by taxation. He says 
that public utilities and common car- 
riers should be taxed on their rate 
making valuation. 

On one thing all the Governors are 
agreed. It is that the burden of taxa- 
tion has become a very serious problem. 
In this connection the warning of Gov- 
ernor Percival P. Baxter of Maine is 
typical of most of the others. He says 
that it requires little imagination to 
plan new methods of taxation, but that 
the expenditure of moneys already 
available should receive attention. He 
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- yecommends that during the early weeks 


of the session the members of the 
Legislature take daily exercises in say- 
ing “No” in order to fortify themselves 
against the pressure for the appropria- 
tion of money that is bound to be ex- 
erted upon them during the closing 
days. Governor Baxter refuses to be- 
come frightened. He sees in the dis- 
covery by the Federal Congress of so- 
called blocs only old friends with new 
mames. He says that bloc is only 
another name for old time log rolling. 
Maine may always be counted on to 
treat its public utility companies fairly 
and the right to expect these companies 
to do the same by the people. Of the 
Blue Sky law he says ‘that during 1922 
new promotions with a capital totaling 
$104,000,000 were refused admission to 
the State. According to him this law 
has been very ably administered. 


OPINIONS DIFFER ON “BLUE Sky” 
LEGISLATION 


In striking contrast to this is the com- 
ment of Governor Davis of Kansas to 
the effect that the overation of the 
Blue Sky department in that State has 
been very unsatisfactory, many times 
operating exactly opposite to the plain 
intent of the law. He recommends the 
enactment of a law with a heavy pen- 
alty forbidding a company from selling 
stock by advertising that it has been 
permitted to do so by the Blue Sky 
department. He would allow stocks to 
be sold only when full par value is paid 
in cash and requiring the examination 
of books before a certificate of author- 
ity is issued. It will be recalled that 
Kansas was the first state to enact 
so-called Blue Sky legislation and that 
similar measures in other states. took 
the Kansas statute as a model. 

One of the important matters before 
the people of Kansas at the election in 
November, it will be recalled, was the 
question of the activities of the Court 
of Industrial Relations. As Governor 
Davis sees it the trouble with the Court 
of Industrial Relations Law and _ its 
administration is that it seems not to 
have engaged the mutual confidence and 
support of both employer and employee. 
It does not deny the right to quit work; 
only the right to conspire to do so. 
Since the employer is one person only, 
and the employees are many persons, 
this restriction, the new Governor says, 
does not apply equally to both sides of 
the controversy.. He says:. 


The so-called court cannot enforce its de- 
erees save through the civil courts, nor could 
it be properly clothed with power to do so. 
It is not a court, and the Legislature could 
not create a court in this manner. Followed 
to the ultimate conclusion, the principles 
involved in the attempt to regulate waste 


and conditions and activities through this 


so-called court, would involve the State in 
the regulation of all business and produce 
state socialism, a result not at all to be de- 
sired The declared intent and purpose of 
this law was to prevent strikes and lock- 
outs. Against lockouts it has proved en- 

~ tirely futile. It can, therefore, reasonably 
be said that the law has failed in its ex- 
pressed purpose, and that the so-called court 
has failed to function and has proved to 
be entirely too expensive. 


In consequence Governor Davis rec- 
ommends that the law be repealed, and 
that there be enacted in its stead a 
law creating the office of industrial 
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commissioner, consisting of one com- 
missioner to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, with the consent of the Senate. 
He says there should be conferred on 
this commissioner power to enable him 
to look after the conditions and needs of 
industry and labor in the State, with 
authority to make investigations and 
hold hearings, and bring together em- 
ployer and employee in mutual under- 
standing and agreement. 

In connection with the messages of 
the Governors to the Legislatures it 
is interesting to note that recommenda- 
tions are contained in the messages of 
the Public Service Commissions of New 
York, New Jersey and Massachusetts 
in their reports for the year 1922. The 
plea of the New York commission is 
that the regulatory idea of the state 
commission be not abandoned, the rec- 
ommendation of the New Jersey com- 
mission concerns the limitation of the 
right of appeal from rate-making de- 
cisions of the commission, and sugges- 
tions of the Massachusetts Commission 
concerns the board policies of future 
administration. All of these sugges- 
tions are referred to elsewhere in this 
issue. 


You Don’t Have to Park This Car 
The Birmingham Railway, Light & 


Power Company has seized upon the- 


public approval of the new parking 
laws put into operation by the city 
commission to put out the following 
advertisement: 

“Ride the street cars. 
have to park this car.” 

It is the first time the company ever 
advertised for passengers. 


Examination Announced.—The United 
States Civil Service Commission has 
announced open competitive examina- 
tions for mechanical and electrical en- 
gineers. Receipt of applications will 
close on’Feb. 6, 1923. 

Provides for Insurance.—The North- 
western Ohio Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Oak Harbor, Ohio, will provide 
group insurance for the 140 employees. 
They will be insured for amounts from 
$500 to $2,500, according to length of 
service. 

Trolley la! Trolley le! — According 
to Watts Watt Bill Strandborg, pub- 
licity agent of the Portland Railway, 
Light & Power Company, Portland, Ore., 
has some ideas on what Christmas 
Carols should be. A fitting one 
Trolley la! Trolley le! 

Wages Reduced. — The St. Joseph 
Railway, Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Mo., has reduced the 
wages of its railway employees 3, 4 
and 5 cents an hour, effective Jan. 1. 
The cut will average from $100 to $150 
annually for each employee. 

Interurban Lines May Be Extended.— 
One result of the merger of public util- 
ity interests in the section of Wisconsin 
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around Manitowoc may be the early 
planning for extension of the Milwaukee 
Northern Railway north from Sheboy- 
gan to complete a loop in that section 
of the State. 


Equality in Taxation Urged.—Among 
the recommendations contained in the 
biennial report of the Utah State Board 
of Equalization, submitted to Governor 
Mabey, is one which calls for the as- 
sessment of stage and truck lines upon 
the same general basis which governs 
the assessment of railroads. The elim- 
ination of tax inequality is urged. 


Tmprove for Busy Season.—Prepara- 
tions are being made by the Jamestown, 
Westfield & Northwestern Railroad, 
Chautauqua Traction line and the Chau- 
tauqua Lake Navigation Company for 
an unusually busy season along Chau- 
tauqua Lake, N. Y. Excursion arrange- 
ments are being made and track and 
station improvements are being effected. 


Uniform Accounting System Adopted. 
—Trolley lines in Minnesota have ac- 
cepted the uniform system of account- 
ing as provided by the State Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission in accordance 
with the session laws of 1921. The 
railways had a meeting in the commis- 
sion office on the subject following a 
call issued a week previously. There 
was no opposition. 


Wages Adjusted—The Potomac Pub- 
iic Service Company, Hagerstown, Md., 
has made a number of adjustments in 
the wage scales of the various depart- 
ments of the company, with a view to 
equalizing conditions among its’ em- 
ployees. The employees most generally 
affected are those in the transportation 
department. The increases there range 
from 8 per cent to 10 per cent. These 
adjustments became effective on Jan. 1. 


Tunnel to Connect Queens and Jersey. 
—-The Bergen, Harlem, Queens Asso- 
ciation has been formed looking toward 
legislation which will authorize the con- 
struction of a tunnel under 125th Street 
New York City. The scheme is to con- 
nect Queens with North New Jersey. 
Several years ago this proposition was 
launched ibut was dropped because of 
the high cost in the wartime period. 
The estimated cost will be $75,000,000. 


Dinner and Dance for Employees.— 
More than 200 employees of the San 
Diego. (Calif.) Electric Railway were 
the company’s guests at a dinner and 
dance Dec. 29.. The affair was held at 
The Barn, a country resort near San 
Diego, and the company’s big Fageol 
and Republic motor coaches were used 
to transport the guests. Besides all 
the employees of the company who were 
not on active duty, the guests included 
the members of the Silver Crescent 
Club, an organization of the women 
employees of the Spreckels companies. 
General Manager Claus Spreckels, fol- 
lowing the custom: of the company, 
presented a gold watch and fob each to 
Motorman George Ecker and Motorman — 
Charles Beck, who have completed 
twenty years of service with the com- 
pany. In his talk Manager Spreckels 
voiced gratification for the spirit of 
loyalty in the organization. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Sales to Customers 
Successful 


$1,000,000 of Prior Preferred Stock Is 
Oversold Among Customers of 
United Light & Railways 


Customer ownership, tried last year 
by the United Light & Railways Com- 
pany, has more than proved its value. 
Not only was a block of $1,000,000 of 
prior preferred stock of the holding 
company sold on this plan, but this 
quota was oversubscribed by $200,000, 
states H. E. Weeks, manager of the 
securities department of the corporation. 

During the latter part of March, 
1922, the directors of the company 
authorized the sale of $1,000,000 of 
prior preferred stock to the customers 
of the company. I: was the practice in 
selling the stock to do so almost en- 
tirely through the employees, the only 
exception being that in some of the 
larger localities a few paid salesmen 
were employed. 

When it was decided to sell the 
$1,000,000 of stock between April 1 
and Dec. 31 a definite quota was 
assigned to each of the sixteen com- 
panies operated by the United Light & 
Railways Company. During the period 
between April 1 and Aug. 31 the em- 
ployees were not urged to sell the stock. 
Approximately $200,000 was sold dur- 
ing that period. 

With the opening of fall, however, 
the effort was intensified, and during 
the month of September approximately 
$125,000 of stock was sold, while during 
October $250,000 in stock was disposed 
of. The results during the first few 
days of November were especially grati- 
fying. Announcement had been made 
about Oct. 15 that the price of the stock 
would be advanced on Nov. 15 from par 
to $102 a share. This served as a 
stimulant to sales and there was sold 
in the first two weeks of November 
$625,000 of stock, or at the rate of 
$16,000,000 a year. The sales for the 
last six weeks totaled $875,000. 

The United Light & Railways Com- 
pany serves 600,000 people, but all of 
the territory embraced was not opened 
for sales during the entire period of 
the campaign. In Chattanooga the sale 
of stock did not begin until about two 
weeks before the closing of the cam- 
paign. That city was the only one 
which did not sell its quota. Although 
the Grand Rapids territory was opened 
about a month before the close of the 
campaign the quota was oversold by 
140 per cent. 

Cadillac, Mich., was also very late in 
getting started on its sale and had less 
than a month to sell its quota. Despite 
this, however, the allotment there was 
oversold. More than half of the stock 
was sold in territory known as Tri-City 
territory, which embraces the cities of 
Davenport, Rock Island and Moline. It 


is very significant that in the territory 
where industrial conditions were prob- 
ably most depressed the greatest sales 
were made. The Peoples Power Com- 
pany, which operates in Rock Island 
and Moline, where the great agricul- 
tural implement factories are located, 
sold approximately $300,000 of stock, 
although the implement factories are 
practically closed down. The quota as- 
signed there was exceeded by about 
80 per cent. 

The splendid work done by the train- 
men and other employees of the rail- 
way companies owned by the United 
Light & Railways Company was espe- 
cially gratifying. During the cam- 
paign the percentage of ownership of 
stock by one railway company’s train- 
men was increased from 36 to 70 per 
cent. Another railway included in the 
system had almost 100 per cent of stock 
ownership. 

During the year the company sold 
stock to 2,100 people and it has on its 
books today more than 4,600 stock- 
holders in this issue in the communities 
in which it operates. These stockhold- 


-ers have all been acquired during the 


last two years. The average holding 
per stockholder is 4.6 shares. 

The United Go-Getters club was or- 
ganized in the fall of 1921. It sold 
more than $500,000 of stock at that 
time. Although the sale in 1922 was 
not handled entirely by the Go-Getters 
club on all of the properties, as part of 
the properties have no organized club, 
it is conceded that the work of the indi- 
vidual Go-Getters was largely respon- 
sible for the splendid results obtained. 


Judge Suggests Property 
Be Bought 

Judge J. M. Killits of the Toledo Fed- 
eral Court has suggested that patrons 
buy the property of the Indiana, Colum- 
bus & Eastern Traction Company as a 
stepping-stone in the solution of the 
financial difficulties of the Lima-Defi- 
ance branch. Cars are still running 
on schedule and it is announced by offi- 
cials that service will continue until 
further orders from Federal Court. 

The possibility of operating gasoline- 
propelled cars is being investigated. 
C. G. Taylor, president of the American 
Railway Operating Company, Elyria, 
and A. D. Bowen, president of the 
American Railway Motor Car Com- 
pany, conferred on Jan. 5 with Presi- 
dent D. F. Openlander and Secretary 
R. W. Wortman of the Defiance Com- 
merce Club. 

A public meeting will be called to 
discuss the proposal. The American 
Railway Operating Company holds an 
option on the Indiana, Columbus & 
Eastern Traction Company, Lima-Defi- 
ance spur. The car which the Ameri- 
can Operating Company would put in 
service is made in Elyria. 
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I. R. T. Reorganized 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Makes Plea for Co-operation in 
Transit Program 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., has now been 
entirely reorganized and a full meeting 
of the new board of directors was held 
on Jan. 9. The novel characteristic of 
that board is that it includes three 
members representing the public, named 
by the Transit Commission. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting Col. Grayson 
M. P. Murphy, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the railway, made a 
public statement to the effect that the 
new board starts with a clean slate, 
and with but one cardinal plank in its 
platform; namely, the determination to 
give the city of New York the best 
possible rapid transit and to co-operate 
with all public authorities and civic 
agencies to that end. He said that the 
new board is committed to a continu- 
ance of a 5-cent fare. 

Colonel Grayson explained that to 
make such a policy possible has involved 
a complete wiping out of more than 
$114,000,000, par value, of securities of 
the Interborough-Consolidated Corpora- 
tion. It has involved the reduction of 
the fixed 7 ver cent rental imposed by 
the Manhattan (Elevated) Railway 
lease to a rental based upon earnings. 
It has involved the limitation of the 
dividends that can be paid on the stock 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, so that there is no further risk 
of an excessive distribution of earn- 
ings. It has also involved provision of 
$10.500,000 new capital. > 

The consummation of this plan, said 
the Colonel, has finally averted a re- 
ceivership, thus saving both the security 
holders and the public substantial losses 
and inconvenience. In _ conclusion 
Colonel Murphy said: 

We feel that all public authorities, per- 
sons and agencies, who have co-operated to 
avert the disintegration of the Interborough- 
Manhattan System and insure the continued 
operation of the subway and elevated lines 
as a single system with a five cent fare, 
should be heartily congratulated. 

The saving of the Interborough System 
from dissolution makes possible immedi- 
ately the active co-operation. by the com- 
pany with all public authorities in working 
out plans to insure adequate transit. 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany will bend its every effort to work with 
every public authority in seeking to obtain 
the rapid and convenient transportation 
hao rs the people of this city so urgently 
need. 

I have been deeply impressed with the 
earnestness of Governor Smith’s purpose to 
promote a solution of the local transit situa- 
tion. I am equally certain that Mayor 
Hylan wishes to see this problem worked 
out effectively. ‘The present management 
of this company has the same aim, and is 
unfettered by any obligations which will 
prevent its accomplishment. 

We venture to suggest that there has 
been too much working at cross purposes 
in the past, and that the time has now 
come when everybody concerned may de- 
vote whole-hearted efforts toward securing 
an amelioration of existing conditions and 
a definite plan to provide for the future. 

The problem is one of extreme difficulty 
and complexity, but public convenience is 
vitally at stake. We therefore invite pub- 
lic co-operation in our task. Its success- 
ful realization is of supreme importance to 
the health. comfort and happiness of the 
people of this city. 

Reorganization details were published 
in the JouRNAL for Oct. 14 and 21. 
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Abandonment Petition Filed 


Petition for the abandonment of the 
Ithaca Short line, operated by the Cen- 
tral New York Southern Railroad, has 
been filed by the directors of the con- 
cern with the Public Service Commis- 
sion at Albany. 

The short line consists of 37 miles 
of main line between Auburn and 
Ithaca and 7 miles of side lines. Elec- 
tric cars are operated to South Lansing 
from Ithaca and from there the service 
is by steam road. The property is 
valued at $1,135,000. 


Payment of Tax Deferred 
Six Months 


Six months’ deferment of the $350,000 
franchise tax which the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Traction Company owes the city 
has been decided on by the street rail- 
way committee of the Council. 

The city solicitor has been instructed 
to prepare an ordinance to be submitted 
to the Council authorizing the defer- 
ment of the franchise payment which 
became due Jan. 1. If the ordinance 
passes it will carry with it the auto- 
matic postponement of the payments of 
two previous franchise taxes for 1921 
and 1922, the three amounting to 
$1,050,000. No attempt has been made 
by the city to collect these three fran- 
chise taxes and officials were confident 
that the deferment ordinance could be 
put} through the Council without a 
“hitch.” 

That the committee representing the 
traction company and the committee 
representing the Cincinnati Street Rail- 
way are close to consummating an 
agreement was disclosed by Vice-Mayor 
Froome Morris during the meeting. 
This agreement will consist in the main 
of the scaling down of the capitaliza- 
tion of both traction companies, sim- 
plification of their organizations to 
enable the city to deal more efficiently 
with them, and a divorcement of out- 
side interests from the traction com- 
pany. 

Mr. Morris put off making any formal 
statement about the details of the mat- 
ter just at this time. 

The franchise tax payment was post- 
poned six months because it is believed 
the two traction companies will have 
their merger fully worked out within 
that time. 


Will Auction Property.— A _ public 
auction sale of the carhouse properties 
of the New York City Railways will be 
held on Jan. 18 at 14 Vesey Street. The 
property is located at Thirty-third 
Street and Fourth Avenue. The sale 
was previously postponed. 


Authorizes Issue. — San Francisco- 
Oakland Terminal Railways was au- 
thorized by the Railroad Commission to 
issue and sell at not less than 99 
per cent of face value, plus accrued 
interest, $175,000 of ten-year 6 per cent 
serial equipment trust certificates for 
the purpose of paying in part the cost 
of fifteen new cars. 
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Court Directs Disposal of Funds.— 
In the foreclosure suit of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois against the 
Springfield Terminal Railway & Power 
Company, Springfield, Ohio, United 
States District Judge John E. Slater 
at Cincinnati directed distribution of 
$78,230 of the funds in the hands of 
Receivers George Whysall and William 
S. Harman. This amount is said to 
exclude the costs of the court. 


Eleven Months Statement Issued.— 
The Louisville (Ky.) Railway has issued 
a statement of the first eleven months 
operation of 1922, compared with the 
same period in 1921. The account 
shows that for the first eleven months 
of the year net income has mounted, 
and funds are in hand to cover payment 
of interest bonds, dividends on preferred 
stock and all but $111,963 of the $499,- 
416 required for dividends on common 
stock. 


Deficit Continues——Operations of the 
Springfield (Ohio) Street Railway con- 
tinue to show a deficit, according to the 
report of the company for the month 
of December, filed Jan. 5 with the city 
manager. The report shows that a loss 
of $2,345 was incurred during the month, 
not including the amount needed for 
accrual of funds to meet the dividends 
due on the preferred stock. The re- 
port showed that the company received 
a total gross revenue of $49,876 during 
the month. 


‘Authorizes Franchise Abandonment. 
—Owing to lack of traffic the commis- 
sion authorized the Peninsular Railway, 
San José, Calif., to abandon its fran- 
chise and remove its equipment in Bird 
Avenue, Coe Avenue and Lincoln Ave- 
nue between the intersection of Lincoln 
Avenue and Willow Street and to oper- 
ate its cars between San José and Los 
Catos by way of Campbell over Willow 
Street and Delmas Avenue. The order 
requires that the consent of the local 
authorities must be obtained for the 
relinquishment of the street railway 
franchise. 


Will Continue as Receiver.—Harrison 
B. Freeman has been authorized by a 
court order to continue for four months 
more as receiver for the Hartford & 
Springfield Street Railway, Warehouse 
Point, Conn. A financial statement for 
October shows receipts of $31,581 as 
against expenditures of $34,640. In 
the corresponding month of 1921 there 
was a net profit of $63. The payroll 
of car crews is shown to have been 
$1,414 less in 1922 than in 1921 due 
chiefly to the use of one-man cars, but 
passenger receipts declined by about 
$4,000. 


Offer Mortgage Bonds.—J. C. Mack- 
intosh & Company of Halifax are offer- 
ing $1,500,000 of 6% per cent first mort- 
gage bonds, due 1952 of the Camaguey 
(Cuba) Electric Company. This com- 
pany is acquiring the assets of another 
company of a similar name that has 
for sixteen years operated the railway, 
light and power business of Camaguey, 
a city of 48,000 people. The bonds are 
the first charge on assets of the com- 
pany. Net earnings for three years 
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have averaged $296,796, equivalent to 
three times interest charges on this 
issue. 

Total Rides Increase. — Passenger 


‘revenues have decreased 9.3 per cent 


and total rides increased 16.1 per cent 
on the street cars of the Tacoma Rail- 
way & Power Company and the Pacific 
Traction Company through the opera- 
tion of the dollar weekly pass system, 
according to the report of the com- 
panies to the Department of Public 
Works. The percentages are figured 
from the statement for November, 1922, 
as compared with the same month of 
1921. A steady increase in passes sold 
is shown, with the result that 37.5 per 
cent of the passenger revenues and 48.5 
per cent of the total rides are on the 
weekly pass. 

City Bonds for Improvements Offered. 
—Bankers’ Trust Company, the Na- 
tional City Company, Harris, Forbes & 
Company, First National Company of 
Detroit, Detroit Trust Company and 
Keane, Higbie & Company are all offer- 
ing $20,163,000 of the city of Detroit 
44 per cent and 4% per cent bonds. The 
yield on the 4% per cent bonds ranges 
from 4.20 to 4.25 per cent, while that 
on the 4% per cent bonds ranges from 
4.20 to 4.30 per cent. These bonds, 
issued for sewer, water, street railway, 
lighting, bridge and various public im- 
provements, are direct obligations of the 
city of Detroit, payable principal and 
interest from taxes against all the tax- 
able property therein. 

Abandonment Application Heard—A 
hearing was recently held before the 
State Public Service Commission on the 
application of the Helena Light & Rail- 
way Company, Helena, Mont., to aban- 
don service on its Kenwood and State 
Street trolley lines. The railway com- 
pany was represented by its manager, 
A. E. Schultz, and M. S. Gunn, its at- 
torney. Mr. Gunn contended that it 
was the duty of the commission to grant 
the petition for abandonment, Thott 
found out that the lines were not being 
operated at a profit. Attorney General 
Rankin argued that no public utility 
should be permitted to construct lines 
which had encouraged home building 
and then later abandon the lines at its 
own free will. The commission has not 
yet arrived at any decision. 

Stockholders Receive Message.—In a 
recent letter to stockholders Henry L. 
Doherty, president of the Cities Service 
Company, states that the board of di- 
rectors feels satisfied that Congress will 
not impose any drastic legislation with 
respect to the taxation of surpluses. 
The directors declared the regular 
monthly dividends of one-half of 1 per 
cent on the preferred in cash, one-half 
of 1 per cent on the preferred “B” in 
cash and one-half of 1 per cent in cash 
serip on the common and 1% per cent 
in stock scrip on the common stock, all 
payable Feb. 1 to holders of record 
Jan. 15. Ata special meeting of stock- 
holders of the Cities Service Company 
in Dover, Del., an increase in the au- 
thorized capital stock of the company 
from $100,000,000 to $400,000,000 was 
ratified. 
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Recommendations on One-Man 
Cars Accepted 


Three of the six recommendations of 
the Public Service Commission in its 
report of the investigation of the one- 
man car accident on Second Avenue, 
Albany, N. Y., in which fourteen per- 
sons were injured, have been adopted 
by the United Traction Company and 
are already in force. The others will 
be put into force immediately. 

According to H. B. Weatherwax, 
vice-president of the company, the 
recommendations of the Public Service 
Commission are already in force, that: 

1. Before a student is qualified to 
operate he must successfully demon- 
strate his ability to stop each type of 
car by hand brake, service application, 
emergency application and regenera- 
tion methods on the heaviest grade on 
which he may be required to operate. 

2. That the company adopt a rule ap- 
plicable to all lines requiring each car 
to be stopped at least once on each trip 
by use of the hand brakes. 

_ 3. That all operators be required to 
stand while operating cars on heavy 
grades. 

The suggestions which Mr. Weather- 
wax says will be adopted at once are 
the fo'lowing: 

1. That students shall be required to 
pass a written examination before be- 
ing accepted as trained operators. 

2. That operators shall be examined 
in the rules and methods of operation 
at least once each six months. 

3. That the foot valve method of 
operation be discontinued. 

In commenting on this final recom- 
mendation Mr. Weatherwax said: 

The valves will be neutralized as rapidly 
as our shop force can do the work. While 
we have prohibited the use of the valve in 
crowded sections, it was, nevertheless. a 
great help in facilitating service in residen- 
tial districts as it permitted the operator 
to make change and keep his car under way 
in perfect control, for by simply removing 
his foot from the valve the car would have 
been brought to a dead stop almost within 
its own length. We are going to ask our 
patrons to co-operate with us by having 
the exact fare ready to depos't in the box, 


or by the purchase of tokens. If a good 
percentage of them do this it will facilitate 
the service and will be a convenience to 
them. as the car will reach its destination 


much more rapidly and a better schedule 
will be had. 


Rerouting Plan Satisfactory 


When the city of Houston, Tex., 
through its Mayor, Oscar Holcombe, 
first proposed the rerouting of street 
cars so as to take the car lines off Main 
Street in the business district, the pro- 
posal was opposed by retail merchants 
along Main Street. It was with diffi- 
culty that the administration of Mayor 
Holcombe carried the plan and secured 
the removal of the cars from Main 
Street conditionally a little more than 
six months ago. Under a compromise 
then entered into the traction company 
built new lines on Travis and Fannin 
Streets, each one block removed and 
running parallel with Main Street and 
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rerouted its cars for a period of one 
year, in the meantime covering the 
tracks on Main Street with a coating 
of tarvia so that they could be used 
again if the experiment should prove 
unsatisfactory. That the removal of 
the cars from Main Street has proved 
satisfactory is disclosed by a poll of 
Main Street retailers. A poll just taken 
shows fifty-two favor keeping street 
ears off Main Street, six want the cars 
returned, and four of them are non- 
committal. 


One-Way Traffic Test 
to Be Made 


The Los Angeles Traffic Commission 
will make a trial test of one-way traffic 
for the purpose of determining the 
effectiveness of one-way vehicular traffic 
as well as to relieve congestion at Third 
and Hill Streets, in Los Angeles. It 
was stated in the JOURNAL that the 
trial test had been made, but the com- 
mission announces that it has been un- 
able to find the opportunity to put the 
proposed plan to a test. 


Bus Line Planned by 
Municipal Railway 


After agitation for a motor bus line 
along the San Francisco waterfront 
that culminated in a public discussion 
on Jan. 3, members of the Board of 
Supervisors of San Francisco announced 
that steps would be taken at once to 
establish such a service. The proposed 
route is to be about 33 miles long, fol- 
lowing the Embarcadero past the Ferry 
Building to a northerly terminal at the 
foot of Hyde Street, which is also the 
terminal of the Golden Gate Ferry. 
The construction of an electric railway 
over this route is said to be imprac- 
ticable because about fifty crossovers 
would be required where spurs of the 
Belt Line Railroad would have to be 
crossed. 

The plan is to give a ten-minute serv- 
ice for a 5-cent fare during most of 
the day and twenty-minute service up 
to midnight. Five buses in service 
with one spare would probably be re- 
quired. Decision has not yet been made 
as to the type of bus, but one-man 
twenty-five passenger cars are believed 
to be favored. 

The city engineer has consistently 
opposed the establishment of this water- 
front service on the ground that it 
would not pay. His department esti- 
mates the cost of maintaining this serv- 
ice at about $250 a day, which would far 
exceed the revenue, it is believed. A net 
loss of $15,000 to $30,000 a year is 
predicted even after receiving the $50 
a day subsidy offered by the State 
Board of Harbor Commissioners. In 
making this offer the Harbor Commis- 
sion points out that there is urgent need 
of service to the piers which is not now 
provided. 
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Cut in Railway Fare Not 
Necessary 


According to a recent decision of the 
Public Utilities Commission of Maine, 
the Cumberland County Power & Light 
Company, Portland,Me., is charging rea- 
sonable fares in Portland. The decision 
dismisses a complaint which urged a 
reduction in fare on the ground that the 
financial situation of the railroad de- 
partment of the Cumberland property 
had of late been considerably changed. 

The present fare charges, which were 
established by order of the commission 
in July, 1920, are 8-cent base ticket fare 
for a single ride and a 2%-cent base 
ticket zone charge, with a cash fare of 
10 cents. In its findings the commis- 
sion states that after a study of the 
financial results of the operation of the 
road during the period from 1912 to 
1922, it was learned that during five of 
the e’even years included the railroad 
division had failed to earn a sufficient 
amount to pay the operating and fixed 
charges and the agreed dividend. Dur- 
ing six of the eleven years included the 
railroad division had earned the operat- 
ing expenses and fixed charges and 
somewhat more than a sufficient amount 
to pay the agreed dividend. During two 
of the years, 1918 and 1920, the railroad 
division failed to earn enough to cover 
operating expenses and fixed charges. 

Further, the commission said that al- 
though some decrease had been made in 
the cost of wages during the last two 
years, no change in the net revenues of 
the railroad department sufficient to 
justify a reduction in fares had been 
disclosed by the evidence offered at the 
hearing in this case. Rather was the 
commission of the opinion that a reduc- 
tion of even one-half cent in the present 
fares would result in a failure on the 
part of the company to earn sufficient 
to pay its operating expenses, fixed 
charges and dividends, if not in an 
actual deficit. 


Company Must Explain Non- 
Restoration of Service 


The South Carolina Gas & Electric 
Company, Spartanburg, S. C., operator 
of the local railway, has been sum- 
moned to appear before the Supreme 
Court of the State of Columbia on Jan. 
80 to show cause why passenger and 
freight service should not be restored 
and full operation of the railway in 
Spartanburg and interurban lines be re- 
sumed. T. P. Cothran, Greenville, a 
justice of the Supreme Court, issued the 
order. Petition for mandamus was filed 
with Justice Cothran by the city of 
Spartanburg. Railway service was sus- 
pended Dec. 30 and has not since been 
resumed. Suspension was brought about, 
it is said, because the earnings of the 
railway lines of the company, which 
was lately reorganized after being in 
the hands of a receiver, are not suffi- 
cient to meet the expenses of its car 
service. The company sought to re- 
place railway service on some of the 
streets by operating buses. The city 
would not agree to this and the sus- 
pension of all traffic followed. 
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Metal Tokens to Be Used.—The Con- 
necticut Valley Street Railway, Green- 
field, Mass., has discontinued the use 
of ticket books and has substituted 
metal tokens sold at thirteen for 50 
cents, two of the tokens being collected 
for each fare. This allows the patron 
a saving of 30 cents on each dollar 
expended. 


Five-Cent Fare in Effect.—Carfare 
reduction to 5 cents on the lines of the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company, 
Bellingham, Wash., offered by that 
company, has been approved by the De- 
partment of Public Works at Olympia, 
and will become effective for ninety 
days, or until March 18, 1923. The 
fare takes the form of twenty tickets 
for $1. 


May Effect Postal Arrangements.— 
Postal agents have been at Norwalk, 
Ohio, to see if mail can be carried to 
advantage between Norwalk and Wil- 
lard in the gasoline cars being operated 
over the Norwalk-Shelby Railway. 
These towns are only 18 miles apart, 
but much of the mail dispatched at 
Norwalk for Willard is sent about 130 
miles out of the way through the city 
of Toledo. 


Discuss Five-cent Fare.—At a recent 
hearing in Charleston, S. C., the ques- 
tion of reducing fares on the lines of 
the Charleston Consolidated Railway & 
Lighting Company was discussed. The 
present fare is 7 cents. Advocates of 
the 5-cent fare claim that the company’s 
operating expenses are lower now than 
when the higher fare was granted by 
the City Council. 

Fare Increased Three Cents.—The 
Public Service Commission has author- 
ized the Peekskill Lighting & Railroad 
Company, Peekskill, N. Y., to increase 
its fare from 7 cents to 10 cents. In 
the decision Commissioner Semple wrote 
that if an increase in fare resulted in a 
refusal to ride then the road would have 
to go out of business and the community 
would have no railroad at all. 


Seeks Retention of Six-Cent Fare. 
The Binghamton (N. Y.) Railway has 
made a request to the Common Council 
for a continuation of the 6-cent fare. 
The 6-cent fare agreement expires on 
Jan. 15 and if not renewed the 5-cent 
fare will again go into effect. The fare 
extension was discussed at-a recent 
conference at which were present the 
Mayor, corporation counsel and the re- 
ceiver of the company. : 

Allows Ten-Cent Rate—The Black 
River (N: Y.) Traction Company is 
permitted to charge a 10-cent rate for 
carrying passengers from any point 
in Watertown to Brownville, according 
to a recent dismissal by the Public 
Service Commission of a complaint 
against that rate. The 10-cent rate 
was being charged under a tariff filed 
in February. The complaint sought a 
reduced round trip fare of 15 cents. 

Buses Received. — The Springfield 
(Mass.) Street Railway has received the 
first of two motor buses to be used as a 
temporary means of transporting pas- 
sengers across the new Hampden County 
Memorial Bridge connecting Springfield 
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with West Springfield. It is a Selden 
bus with a Kuhlmann body and seats 
thirty persons. It is of the pay-as-you- 
enter type. The buses will be painted 
yellow, to match the railway company’s 
cars. 


Book Reviews 


Commercial “Baedeker” of Latin 
America 


Commercial Travelers’ Guide to Latin 
America. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. Published by Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C 

The new edition is almost a new 
work, representing a complete rear- 
rangement of data, the addition of a 
large quantity of new details and a 
considerable improvement in the quality 
of most of the sections. A new 
bibliography is included. The edition 
also contains a number of new para- 
graphs submitted by scores of com- 
mercial travelers who had been asked 
to check up the old edition. 

The new edition contains forty maps, 
especially drawn for it. It is published 
in regular standard guide-book form, 
including thin paper, flexible covers 
and a special differentiation of typog- 
raphy. The book may be fitly de- 
seribed as the commercial “Baedeker” 
of Latin America. It contains 1734 
pages, with such details as steamship 
lines and railroads, time tables and 
connections, road routes, hotels and 
rates, taxes on travelers and restric- 
tions, duties on samples and advertis- 
ing matter, ete. The book can be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Documents at a nominal price. 


Coal-Tar and Water-Gas-Tar Creosotes, 
Their Properties and Methods 


of Testing 
By Ernest Bateman, chemist in_ forest 
products. Professional Paper — Bulletin 


1,036 United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

At the Dec. 19 meeting of the Engi- 
neering Association committee on wood 
preservation this new publication cover- 
ing the methods followed, and results 
obtained in important research work on 
creosotes was highly commended. 


Power Commission Issues Report 


Second Annual Report of Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D. C 

In its second annual report, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission states that as 
the report went to press the grand total 
of applications for permits and licenses 
received had been 357, involving in ex- 


‘cess of 21,100,000 hp. Nearly one-half 


of the aggregate horsepower is repre- 
sented by applications upon the St. 
Lawrence, Columbia and Colorado 
Rivers, upon which in general action 
has been suspended, due to the un- 
settled status of water-power privileges 
on these rivers. 
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The report states that the’ chief pur- 
pose in the creation of the commission 
was to secure a common policy and a 
single executive agency in water-power 
administration. This purpose, how- 
ever, has not been accomplished. 
Other agencies have been required to 
continue their independent activities, 
and these activities are not controlled 
by a common plan and are not subject 
to a common direction. Amendment of 
the act creating the commission is 
needed. 

Among the permits authorized is one 
for the Washington Water Power Com- 
pany on the Columbia River, involving 
153,400 hp. capacity; another is for the 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Com- 
pany, on the Clackamas River, involv- 
ing 88,600 hp. The latter company was 
granted a license on the same river, in- 
volving 30,000 hp. 

Of the applications referred to above 
as having been received by the com- 
mission, a number covered installations 
already made and in operation. 


Twelfth Annual Report of Director of 
Bureau of Mines 


Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1922 


This report covers the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1922. It is of interest to 
electric railway men principally on ac- 
count of the sections dealing with coal. 


Elementary Book on D. C. Machinery 


Direct-Current Machinery. A text-book 
on the theory and performance of generators 
and motors. By Harold Pender, ES eas 
University of Pennsylvania. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. 314 pages. 
Illustrated. 

In this introductory text on the sub- 
ject covered by this title, the author 
has endeavored to explain the theory 
and general principles of operation of 
generators and motors without having 
design considerations primarily in mind. 
In his introduction he states that he 
does not consider design of machinery 
suitable for undergraduates, hence he 
has gone into the matter of design 
only to the extent necessary for the 
student to acquire a thorough know!l- 
edge of basic principles upon which 
design depends. While the topics are 
the same ones which are covered in 
many other texts, the treatment is 
original and interesting. It is almost 
non-mathematical in character, the 
formulas used being of simple nature. 
The book is mentioned in this column 
for the reason that it is of the kind 
that can be read with profit by electric 
railway electrical engineers who desire 
to keep up their “theory” and for other 
engineers outside of the electrical 
group who feel the need of knowing 
something of the “why” of the machines 
which they may have to handle. 


Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education. Booklet contain- 
ing information regarding the purpose 
and activities of the society, of which 
Dean F. L. Bishop, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., is secretary. 
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Personal Items 


Mr. Wheeler Goes Abroad 


General Manager of Olean, Bradford & 
Salamanca Railway to Resume Con- 
struction Engineering Work 


R. H. Wheeler has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Olean, Bradford 
& Salamanca Railway, Olean, N. Y., 
effective April 1, to take up work 
abroad managing a large engineering 
and construction project. Mr. Wheeler 
has been connected with the property 
at Olean since 1921 as operating man- 
ager of 100 miles of electric interurban 
railway operated at 600 volts d.c. 
The railway is essentially an _ elec- 
trically operated short line having 
rates and freight traffic connections with 
the trunk lines. 

He came with the road as manager 
for the receiver of -the- Western New 
York & Pennsylvania Traction Com- 
pany on Sept. 1, 1921, and general 
manager of the Olean, Bradford & 
Salamanca Railway on Oct. 1, ‘1921. 
Not only has he been successful in 
rehabilitating the physical property of 
the railway and in developing its earn- 
ing power, particularly the freight 
earning power, but he has been emi- 
nently successful in bettering the rela- 
tions of the road with its employees. 
The personnel has been greatly im- 
proved under his direction, and the 
esprit de corps built up to the point 
where competition has become keen 
among the rank and file in carrying 
out the details of the work of -oper- 
ating the road. : 

In working out successfully the prob- 
lems that confronted him Mr. Wheeler 
brought to bear upon them a wealth of 
engineering knowledge and a _ broad 
human sympathy, the result of pre- 
vious training in handling matters 
requiring the exercise of engineering 
skill and so-called human engineering. 
He was born on Jan. 29, 1888, and 
began his professional career as a 
bachelor of electrical and mechanical 
engineering as a test engineer with the 
General Electric Company. From 1911 


to 1918 he was principal assistant. 


engineer of the railway locomotive 
department of the General Electric 
Company in the design of railway 
locomotive and general steam railway 
electrification work. From 1913 to 
1916 he was assistant electrical engi- 
neer of the Mount Royal Tunnel & Ter- 
minal Company, Montreal, P. Q., in 
charge of designing, testing and in- 
stalling electricity on the Mount Royal 
terminal of the Canadian Northern at 
Montreal with full charge of 2,400- 
volt d.c., locomotive and multiple 
unit ear design and operation. From 
1916 to 1918 he was designing engi- 
neer for the Shawinigan Water & 
Power Company at Montreal, his work 
there including the installation of 
3,300-volt alternating current on the 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway, 


a switching property. During 1918 he 
was assistant manager of power appa- 
ratus department, U. S. Explosive 


Plant C, at New York City and Nitro, - 


W. Va., for the war department. Next 
he was made traffic manager of the 
plant at Nitro for the Hercules Powder 
Company. Subsequently he became 
consulting expert for the powder com- 
pany. From 1919 to 1921 Mr. Wheeler 
was assistant electrical engineer for 
Dwight P. Robinson. & Company, New 
York, traveling abroad extensively 
where he examined and studied among 
other things all systems of electrifica- 
tion in Europe ‘except in Russia. 


' Edward D. Merrill Resigns 


Edward D: Merrill has resigned as 
assistant superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid 
Transit Company. Mr. Merrill was 
graduated from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1909. He was 
engaged with the Union Pacific Rail- 
road as a civil engineer for several 
years and then entered the employ of 
the Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Company, with which he re- 
mained from 1914 to 1918. He next 
became connected with the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Company 
with the title of assistant superintend- 
ent of transportation. He resigned 
from the company at Milwaukee to go 
to Philadelphia. i 


Mr. Turner Makes Detroit Survey 


The Detroit Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion has voted to employ Daniel L. 
Turner to make an immediate survey 
of rapid transit possibilities in that 
city. He will investigate the practica- 
bility of both subway and elevated sys- 
tems for Detroit. It is estimated that 
the work will take about a year. The 
survey will also include a consideration 
of the suburban transit situation as re- 
gards the city of Detroit. Mr. Turner is 
chief consulting engineer of the New 
York Transit Commission. Members of 
the Detroit Rapid Transit Commission, 
which was created by former Mayor 
James Couzens shortly before he re- 
signed, are Andrew H. Green, Jr., Clar- 
ence W. Hubbell, Willard Pope, Col. H. 
W. Alden and Col. Sidney D. Waldon. 
The Council has voted the commission 
$50,000 for preliminary expenses, and 
asked for a complete report within a 
year, together with definite recommen- 
dations to the voters by April, 1924. 


Thomas D. Connell has resigned as 
secretary of the Fairmont Chamber 
of Commerce to accept a position with 
the Monongahela Power & Railway 
Company in charge of industrial mat- 
ters in connection with the traffic de- 
partment. Mr. Connell will be asso- 
ciated with C. H. Hardesty, head of the 
traffic department. 
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New Auditor of United 
Traction Company 


The professional record of W. A. 
Blasing, appointed on Dec. 18 auditor 
of the United Traction Company with 
offices at Albany, is crowded with event- 
ful activities ever since his entry into 
professional life in 1899. Mr. Blasing 
was born at St. Paul, Minn., in 1882. 
He was educated in the grammar and 
Mechanic Arts High School, being 
graduated from the latter in 1899. The 
sdéme year Mr. Blasing entered the ac- 
counting department of the St. Paul, 
Minnesota & Omaha Railroad. After 
working in various branches of that 
department, in 1903 he entered the serv- 
ice of the Texas & Pacific Railway with 
headquarters at Dallas, Tex., in the 
capacity of statistician, from which po- 
sition he was advanced to chief clerk 
to the auditor. 

In 1909 Mr. Blasing became auditor 
of the Gulf, Texas & Western Railway 
with headquarters at Dallas, and re- 
mained in the service of that company 
until 1917, during which year he be- 
came general auditor of expenditures 
of the Illinois Central Railway with 
headquarters at Chicago. While in 
Chicago he served as chairman of the 
committee having in charge the inves- 
tigations in connection with plant facil- 
ities and operations; chairman of the 
committee having charge of auditing 
of various parent bureaus in the cen- 
tral west and southern regions, and dur- 
ing his service with the Illinois Central 
compiled a formula to facilitate the 
determination of terminal costs which 
has become a standard. 

On March 1, 1920, Mr. Blasing sev- 
ered his connections with the Illinois 
Central and came with the Delaware & 
Hudson Railway as general assistant to 
the auditor, in charge of the claims 
against the United States Railway 
Administration covering transactions 
growing out of the period of federal 
control and remained in that capacity 
until Dec. 18, 1922, when he was named — 
assistant secretary and auditor of the 
United Traction Company, the Hudson 
Valley and the Troy & New England © 
Railroad. 


Harry L. Harding has accepted a 
position in the securities department of 
Stone & Webster, Inc. Mr. Harding 
served seventeen years as assistant 
treasurer of the Houston (Tex.) Electric 
Company. A successor to him in that 
capacity with the Houston Electric 
Company has not yet been named. 


L. L. Odell, former vice-president and 
general manager of the Empire State 
Railroad, Syracuse, N. Y., which was 
recently taken over by the Rochester & 
Eastern, has been named manager of 
the Central New York Southern Rail- 
road with headquarters at Ithaca. 


R. S. Hecht, president of the New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc., and presi- 
dent of the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company of New Orleans, has returned 
from a two months visit to South 
America. He has a favorable view of 
financial conditions south of the equator 
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and recommends representatives of big 
American concerns to go to the leading 
South American republics to learn about 
these countries and their people. 


William J. Hagenah, of the firm of 
Hagenah & Erickson, public utility engi- 
neers, Chicago, who, with a staff of 
engineers and accountants, has been en- 
gaged on public utility investigation 
work in South America, has returned 
to the United States. The work in 
question, which covered gas, tramway, 
telephone and electric light and power 
properties, extended over a period of 
one year and was undertaken for for- 
eign banking interests. 

W. W. Hawthorne was recently pro- 
moted to the post of assistant superin- 
tendent of transportation (south side) 
of the Chicago Elevated Railways. It 
was in 1898 that Mr. Hawthorne came 
to the Elevated following several years 
service on various steam lines as teleg- 
rapher. In February, 1903, after serv- 
ing as guard, train clerk and trainman 
he became a dispatcher and four years 
later assistant trainmaster. In 1913 he 
took on the duties of trainmaster, which 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as assistant superintendent. 


Obituary 


Robert Enos Adreon 


Robert Enos Adreon, president of the 
American Brake Company and acting 
Southwest district manager of the 
Westinghouse Traction Brake Company, 
died suddenly of apoplexy on Jan. 6. 
Mr. Adreon was born in St. Louis on 
Nov. 1, 1876, a son of the late E. Ee 
Adreon, who also was president of the 
American Brake Company at the time 
of his death some years ago. He was 
graduated from Purdue University in 
1902 with the degree of mechanical 
engineer. His first position was that 
of chief draughtsman with the Imperial 
Electric Light & Power Company, St. 
Louis. In 1903 he joined the Westing- 
house Automatic Air & Steam Coupler 
Company, of which he subsequently 
became vice-president and general man- 
ager. In 1908 he resigned to enter the 
employ of Westinghouse, Church, Kerr 
& Company, contracting engineers. He 
was appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the American Brake Company 
in 1911, later becoming general man- 
ager, then vice-president and general 
manager, and on April 10, 1919, he was 
elected president and general manager. 

‘Mr. Adreon was a director of the 
National Brake & Electric Company, 
Milwaukee; the Safety Car Devices, 
St. Louis; the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, and the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. He was a 
member of the board of managers of 
the Industrial Commission, St. Louis 
Y.M.C.A., the Air Brake Association, 
the Traveling Engineers’ Association, 
St. Louis Engineers’ and the St. Louis 
Railway and other clubs. Mr. Adreon is 
survived by his wife and three-year-old 
daughter. 
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Manufactures & the Marktes 


New of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Market Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Natal Contract to British 


Material Under $20,000,000 African Con- 
tract Will Be Supplied by English 
and Affiliated Firms 


British firms have secured important 
contracts in connection with the elec- 
trification on the main line of the Natal 
(South Africa) Railways from Glencoe 
to Pietermaritzburg. The distance is 
170 miles. The total value of the con- 
tract is about £4,000,000. The firms in- 
clude the Metropolitan-Vickers Electri- 
cal Company, C. A. Parsons & Company, 
Babcock & Wilcox, the British Thomson- 
Houston Company, the Telegraph 
Manufacturing Company, A. Reyrollo & 
Company, the South African General 
Electric Company, and Siemens Brothers 
& Company. 

The Metropolitan-Vickers Company 
will build seventy-eight electric locomo- 
tives of the 0-4-4-0 type. Three locomo- 
tives coupled together (with multiple- 
unit control) will be capable of hauling 
a train weighing 1,800 short tons up a 
1 per cent grade at 21 to 22 m.p.h., and 
on level tangent track at 36 m.p.h. The 
same three units are to be able to 
start the same weight of trains up the 
same gradient and attain a speed of 
22 m.p.h. in three minutes. They are 
also to be capable of holding a train of 
1,640 short ‘tons on a falling gradient 
of one in fifty by regenerative action 
alone. The normal train will weigh 
about 1,480 short tons. The machines 
are to be of the double bogie articulated 
type. Each of the four motors em- 
ployed is to be of 300 hp. Each loco- 
motive will weigh about 65 long tons. 

The English Electric Company is de- 
livering to the Midland Railway of New 
Zealand five main line electric locomo- 
tives and one battery locomotive for 
shunting. The machines will be used 
on the Arthur’s Pass section through 
the Southern Alps, which will connect 
the eastern and western railway sys- 
tems on the South Island. This section 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Jan, 9, 1923 
Copper, electrolytic, cents per Thin dy .s oe: 4,50 
Copper wire base, centsperlb........... 16.75 
Le: Weente peritatas ete db. 6 otek es 7.40 
Zine; GOBtA DOE VIG kok wales laates susie eles 7.20 
Tin,’Straits, cents per Ib............... 38.25 


Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hamp- 


ton Roads, grosstons............+.... $8.375 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons...... CREVE, 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons .625 


Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 50 
Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

BODO isdecct eric cai kisjs ces o.- seep. 7 OA20 
Weatherproof wire base,N.Y.,cents perlb. 16.50 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags. $2.05 


Linseed oi] (5-bbI.lots),N.Y.,cents per gal. 93.00 
N.Y.,cents per Ib. 12.375 
Turpentine, (bbl. lots), N.Y., pergal..... $1.54 


is 8 miles long, 5 miles of which is in 
tunnel, and the gradient is one in thirty- 
three. The English Electric Company 
has a contract for the whole electrical 
equipment. Each locomotive will have 
four motors of 170 hp. each. One loco- 
motive will be used in the case of pas- 
senger trains and two for freight trains. 
The speed is 18 m.p.h. In view of the 
heavy gradients there are four brakes, 
rheostatic, Westinghouse automatic, 
Westinghouse straight, and hand. The 
rheostatic has been adopted in prefer- 
ence to the regenerative brake, because 
the power house supplies the railway 
load only. 


A Double-Truck Motor Bus 


A double-truck motor bus which is so 
designed as to comprise a good many 
of the best features of electric railway 
cars has been placed on the market by 
the American Motorway Equipment 
Company, New York. It is equipped 
with what the manufacturer terms 
standard street car type rigid trucks, 
front and rear, both of which are de- 
tachable for servicing. The manufac- 
turer claims that the flexibility of axles 
is equal to any street or road condi- 
tions. The car has eight speeds for- 
ward, two in reverse, short turning 
radius and all eight wheels equipped 
with air brakes. The doors are oper- 
ated by air and arranged for one-man 
operation with rear entrance having 
turnstile, and pay-as-you-exit at front. 
It is presented as a typical street car 
designed and built for organized street 
car interests. 


Personnel Changes Announced 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, Wilmerding, Pa., has announced 
these appointments in the eastern dis- 
trict: 

E. W. Davis, heretofore stationed at 
New York as representative Westing- 
house Traction Brake Company, is pro- 
moted to representative, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, and Westinghouse 
Traction Brake Company, in charge of 
the Boston office. 

G. H. Martin, heretofore mechanical 
expert for the Westinghouse Traction 
Brake Company, is promoted to repre- 
sentative Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany and Westinghouse Traction Brake 
Company, with headquarters at Boston. 

F. H. Whitney, heretofore represen- 
tative of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, has been promoted to export 
representative Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company and Westinghouse Traction 
Brake Company, at New York. 

H. B. Gardner is appointed represen- 
tative Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, reporting to the New York office. 
Mr. Gardner was formerly connected 
with the Locomotive Stoker Company. 
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Rolling Stock 


Cincinnati & Dayton Traction Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio, has ordered four 
new one-man cars for use in the city 
of Hamilton. It is expected they will 
be in operation within three months. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Damage estimated 
at from $10,000 to $12,000 was caused 
by a recent fire in the carhouse of the 
Beech Grove Traction Company in a 
suburb of Indianapolis. One car was 
put out of service and probably dam- 
aged beyond repair. The others were 
operated without glass-for a couple of 
days until temporary repairs could be 
made. The flames started in one of the 
one-man cars bought some months ago. 
Two other one-man cars were badly 
damaged, as were two of the older type 
of cars. 


Track and Roadway 


Salina (Kan.) Street Railway is re- 
laying about 8,000 ft. new 80 lb. rails, 
with white oak ties. 

Long Beach, L. I—Tracks are being 
laid for a municipally owned trolley 
system to surround the entire island 
beginning at the railroad station and 
running parallel with the boardwalk. 


Trenton & Mercer County Traction 
Corporation, Trenton, N. J., has been 
instructed by the Trenton City Com- 
mission to remove its switch on North 
Broad Street to a point further away 
from the center of the city. 

Jamestown, Westfield & Northwestern 
Railroad, Jamestown, N. Y., is laying 
new 90-lb. rail from Jamestown to May- 
ville. This installation will greatly 
facilitate the hauling of freight. 


Portland (Ore.) Railway, Light & 
Power Company will spend $5,000,000 
in 1923 in improvements and extensions 
to its properties. About half of the 
sum will be applied toward construc- 
tion of the great hydro-electric power 
generating plant on the Oak Grove 
tributary of the. Clackamas River. 
Franklin T. Griffith, president of the 
company, who recently returned from 
the East, has made this announcement. 


Power Houses, Shops 
and Buildings 


Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus 
Railway, Cleveland, Ohio has applied to 
the Bucyrus City Council for permission 
to build a freight station there. 


Lake Shore Electric Railway, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will soon build a new depot 
for passengers and package business on 
its site at Main Street and McPherson 
Highway, Clyde, Ohio. 

Salt Lake & Utah Railroad, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, will enlarge extensively its 
facilities at the site of the new steel 
mills between Provo and Springville, 
Utah. New tracks and sidings will be 
installed at the steel site to take care 


of increased traffic, freight and pas- 
senger, which necessarily will come 
with the beginning of construction work 
on the blast furnace and coke ovens of 
the Columbia Steel Corporation, which 
is expected to begin about March 1. 

Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
Traction Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been granted a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity by the Indiana 
Public Service Commission for the de- 
velopment of the West Tenth Street 
power plant in Indianapolis, and for the 
construction of transmission and dis- 
tribution lines in and outside of 
Indianapolis. 


Trade Notes 


A. E. Jones, sales engineer in the 
New York office of the Terry Steam 
Turbine Company, has accepted a posi- 
tion in a similar capacity with W. B. 
Connor, Inc., 90 West Street, New York 
City. 

Standard Underground Cable Com- 
pany, Westinghouse Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., announces that it moved 
the Boston sales office of the company 
on Jan. 1 from its former location in the 
Delta Building to 609 Unity Building, 
185 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


The Nichols-Lintern Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has equipped twelve new 
cars of the Indiana Service Corpora- 
tion, Fort Wayne, Ind., with the 
latest Nichols-Lintern Company’s safety 
signaling devices. Additional cars, 
equipped in the same way, are to be 
delivered in the near future. 


Uehling Instrument Company, Pater- 
son, N. J., has appointed the Mine & 
Smelter Supply Company of El Paso, 
Tex. as its exclusive representatives for 
CO, recording equipment and other 
power plant recording instruments in 
the States of Arizona and New Mexico 
and West Texas, as well as in the 
Republic of Mexico, north of Mexico 
City. 

Ohmer Fare Register Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, has acquired the fare register 
and fare box business of the Dayton 
Fare Recorder Company and the Record- 
ing & Computing Machines Company 
of the same city. Included with this 
transfer is the business of the Sterling- 
Meaker Register Company and the New 
Haven Register Company, which was 
previously acquired by the Dayton Fare 
Recorder Company. 

Combustion Engineering Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., has announced the 
acquisition of the Quinn Oil Burner & 
Torch Company. W. R. Quinn, former 
president of the Quinn Oil Burner & 
Torch Company, has become associated 
with Combustion Engineering Corpora- 
tion as manager of its fuel oil depart- 
ment. The company says it is now 
prepared to furnish engineering service 
for the solution of any problems in- 
cident to the installation of this equip- 
ment. 

Virginia Railway & Power Company, 
Richmond, Va., will install 300 Johnson 
fare boxes in Richmond, Portsmouth, 
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Petersburg and Norfolk, Va., officials 
of the company have announced. The 
installation of these boxes will do away 
with the use of tickets on the system 
and means the installation of tokens, 
500,000 of which have been ordered. 
The Johnson fare box has been in use 
in Norfolk, where seventy-five received 
a tryout, and proving satisfactory are 
to replace gradually the old fare box 
throughout the entire system. 


Metal & Thermit Corporation, New 
York, N. Y., has equipped its Jersey 
City welding shop for making welds on 
lighter sections by means of the oxy- 
acetylene and electric processes. This 
is in addition to its present excellent 
facilities for undertaking thermit weld- 
ing repairs. This service will be of 
particular value in cases where large 
production work is desired. The com- 
pany is now in a position, therefore, to 
undertake prompt welding repairs or 
quantity manufacturing of all kinds for 
customers in the surrounding territory. 
Work can be called for and delivered by 
truck. This policy of equipping weld- 
ing shops with the additional welding 
facilities, as described above will later 
be extended to the other welding plants 
of this company. 


National Railway Appliance Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., announces its 
appointment as agent for the Turnstile 
Car Corporation and the E-Z Car Con- 
trol Corporation. These companies 
manufacture the turnstile and the neces- 
sary control equipment to convert or 
build cars, particularly of the large 
double-truck type, into one-man equip- 
ment. Such equipment is now operating 
exclusively and successfully in Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, Schenectady, Toledo, 
etc. These cars have complete safety 
features and utilize ordinary standard 
type control and air brake apparatus 
previously in use. Any information or 
replies to inquiries will be gladly fur- 
nished from the above office of the 
National Railway Appliance Company, 
Grand Central Terminal, 452 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


New Advertising Literature 


Louis Allis Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has recently published a bulletin 
describing and giving full information 
with regard to the L-A, Type H. D. 
heavy duty motor. 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Company 
has issued a forty-seven-page illustrated 
booklet called “Brass Pipe and Piping.” 
The pamphlet describes in detail when 
and how brass pipe should be used. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Car Company has is- 
sued Catalogue No. 108. This is a six- 
teen-page illustrated booklet entitled 
“Safety Cars,” which describes this 
type of car built by the St. Louis Car 
Company. 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has issued an interesting 
anniversary number of Schenectady 
Works News under date of Dec. 8. It 
tells the history of the growth of the 
Schenectady works since its founding, 
thirty-six years ago. 


